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CALENDAR. 


1907. 


TIEST   TEEM. 

Registration  and  Assignment  of  Lessons Monday,  July8 

Term   closes Friday,   August   16 

SECOND  TEEM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  Registration  and 

Assignment  of  Lessons Tuesday,   October  1 

Recitations   begin Wednesday,    October   2 

Thanksgiving  Vacation Thursday,  November  28 

and  Friday,  November  29 
Term   closes ..Thursday,   December   19 


1908. 

THIED   TEEM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  Registration  and 

Assignment  of  Lessons Tuesday,  January  7 

Recitations  begin ...Wednesday,   January  8 

Term  closes Friday,  March  27 

FOUETH  TEEM. 

Entrance  Examinations,  Registration  and 

Assignments  of  Lessons Monday,   March  30 

Recitations  begin Tuesday,   March   31 

Easter  Vacation Thursday,  April  16  to  Tuesday,  April  21 

Commencement Thursday,   June   18 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    STATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


HON.   JOHN  BURKE,   Ex-Officio Bismarck 

Governor. 

HON.  W.  L.   STOCKWELL,  Ex-Officio Bismarck 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

G.    L.    ELKEN,    Mayville Term  expires  1909 

DR.   E.   A.   PRAY,   Valley   City Term  expires  1909 

C.    W.    PAULSON,    Fingal Term  expires  1909 

DR.    M.    H.    SCHOLBERG,    Minot Term  expires  1909 

WALTER    R.    REED,    Amenia Term  expires  1909 

E.    R.    BROWNSON,    Williston Term  expires  1911 

M.   B.    CASSELL,    Hope Term  expires  1911 

JOHN    SEVERN,    Jamestown Term  expires  1911 

CHARLES  P.  STUDNESS,  Churches  Ferry Term  expires  1911 

SAMUEL    TORGERSON,    Grand   Forks Term  expires  1911 


OFFICERS   OF  THE  BOARD. 


HON.    W.    L.    STOCKWELL,    President. 
E.    J.    TAYLOR,    Secretary. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  MAYVILLE. 


G.   L.    ELKEN Mayville 

DR.  M.  H.  SCHOLBERG Minot 

M.   B.    CASSELL Hope 

CHAELES  F.  STU.DNESS Churches  Ferry 

SAMUEL    TORGERSON Grand   Forks 


OFFICERS   OF  THE  BOARD. 


G.  L.  ELKEN,  President  and  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

M.  B.   CASSELL,   Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  CARHART,  Secretary,  Acounting  Officer,  Purchasing  Agent. 

GOOSE  RIVER  BANK,  Treasurer. 


COMMITTEES. 


On  Building: 

Messrs.  Elken,  Torgerson  and  Cassell. 

On  Grounds: 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Torgerson. 

On   Auditing   Accounts: 

Messrs.   Studness   and   Scholberg. 


FACULTY. 


SCHOOL   OF   THEORY. 


JOSEPH   CARHART,  M.  A.,  President Psychology  and  Pedagogy 

CLYDE  R.  TRAVIS,  Ph.  B., . Mathematics 

EDITH  BEEBE  CARHART,  Librarian  and  Manager  of  the  Boarding 

Department. 

EDITH   E.    BRANT Music    and   Drawing 

LAKE  G.  WATSON,  M.  A.,  Art  of  Primary  Instruction;  Supervision 

of  Practice. 

JESSE    C.    CHILDS,    B.  A English 

MYRON   J.    ABBEY,   B.  A Biology   and   Physical    Education 

M.  N.  POPE,  B.  S Geography,  Physics  and  Chemistry 

RAYMOND   G.   PATTERSON .......History   and  Economics 

AGNES  SKUNDBERG,  B.  A Preceptress  Ladies  Dormitory;  Latin 

EDITH   V.   LONGFELLOW Clerk 

*J.  F.  HETLER Geography;   Penmanship 

*T.   A.   HASSELQUIST Physiology   and   Algebra 

*GEORGE    K.    FOSTER Latin    and    English 

*MRS.  H.  H.  PORTER Art  of  Primary  Instruction 

** Manual    Training 

** Commercial    Branches 

** German 

** Elocution 

** Library    Science 

** Band;     Orchestra 

** Journalism 

**„.'. Geology 

*Summer  Term. 

**To  be  provided  for. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE. 

MRS.  H.  H.  PORTER Critic  Primary  Grade 

AGNES  BERRINGTON Critic  Intermediate  Grade 

ETHEL  O.  KRAMER Critic  Intermediate  Grade 

MATHILDA   HELGESON Critic    Grammar  Grade 

MARY  WAMBHEIM Critic  Grammar  Grade 


LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


Mayville  is  situated  upon  the  Breckenridge  and  Larimore 
division  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  about  forty  miles 
from  Casselton  and  thirty  miles  from  Larimore,  which  are  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways  respect- 
ively. Mayville  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  of 
the  small  towns  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  It  has  over  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  offers  the  modern  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  living.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  has  an  adequate  system  of  waterworks.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  tone  of  the  place  are  attested  by  the  presence 
of  five  churches  and  a  free  public  library  representing  an 
investment  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  well- 
to-do  farmers  who  have  made  themselves  homes  here  in 
order  that  their  children  may  enjoy  its  educational  advan- 
tages help  to  make  Mayville  an  ideal  location  for  a  Normal 
school. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Mayville  was  established  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  state  and  made  a  part 
of  its  public  school  system,  and  was  endowed  by  it  with 
30,000  acres  of  land.  It  was  organized  in  accordance  with 
legislative  enactment,  under  the  provision  of  Article  XIX 
of  the  State  Constitution,  and  opened  its  doors  for  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1890. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  building  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  cata- 
logue is  one  of  the  finest  educational  buildings  in  the  North- 
west. Its  internal  arrangements  are  in  keeping  with  its  im- 
posing appearance.  Its  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  li- 
brary, asembly  room,  etc.,  are  commodious,  well  lighted, 
heated  by  steam,  ventilated  by  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  air 
passing  over  steam  heated  coils  and  supplied  with  the  edu- 
cational apliances  of  an  up-to-date  normal  school.  Con- 
veniently located  bath  rooms  suplied  with  hot  and  cold  rain 
water  and  conected  with  the  city  sewer  are  thoroughly  san- 
itary and  highly  appreciated. 

The  addition  to  the  building  renedered  possible  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  ninth  legislative  assembly,  is  externally  a 
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duplication  of  the  original  building.  The  basement  of  the 
new  part,  sixty-nine  by  eighty  feet  and  sixteen  feet  high,  is 
divided  into  two  gymnasiums — one  for  women  and  one  for 
men.  Shower  and  tub  baths  are  conveniently  located  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasiums.  The  first  floor  is  divided 
into  recitation  rooms,  experimental  science  laboratories  and 
a  commodious  room  for  meetings  of  the  literary  society  and 
other  student  bodies.  The  second  floor,  in  one  large  room 
with  a  high  arched  ceiling,  constitutes  the  assembly  room. 
On  the  third  floor  are  dormitory  rooms  within  easy  access 
to  the  double  stairway  leading  out  of  the  building,  and  out- 
side iron  fire  escapes  are  accessible. 

The  walls  are  of  red,  sand-moulded  brick,  and  white 
Kasota  sandstone.  The  inside  finish  is  ash,  oak,  birch  and 
maple. 

PEOFESSIONAL   VALUE    OF   DIPLOMA. 

First  Grade  Certificate. 

The  Diploma  of  the  Normal  School  is  a  certificate  of  the 

first  grade,  authorizing  the  holder,  provided  he  is  of  legal 

age,  to  teach  without  further  examination  in  any  of  the 

public  schools  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Life  Certificate. 
When  the  graduate  has  had  two  years  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  governing  a  school,  the  law  authorizes 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  endorse  his 
diploma,  making  it  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first 
grade,  valid  for  life. 

Value    of   Undergraduate    Standings. 
The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  accepts  the  stand- 
ings of  undergraduates  of  the  school  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tion for  teachers'  certificates  in  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
standings. 

RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  the  graduate  of  this  school  is  credited  with 
one  year's  work  at  the  university.  He  enters  the  university 
with  the  rank  of  sophomore  and  graduates  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  when  he  has  accomplished  three  year's  work.  Its 
system  of  crediting  for  superior  work  makes  it  possible  for 
strong  graduates  of  the  Normal  school  to  accomplish  the 
University  course  in  two  years. 
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RELATION  TO  THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  gives  to  the 
graduates  of  this  school  the  same  recognition  as  does  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota — graduates  him  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  three  years'  work. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments. 
Registration  Fee. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees 
a  uniform  registration  fee  is  charged  as  follows:  Five 
dollars  for  the  entire  year,  to  be  paid  by  one  entering  the 
fall  term;  four  dollars  for  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  to 
be  paid  by  one  entering  the  winter  term;  and  three  dollars 
for  the  spring  term,  to  those  entering  that  term. 

Text  Books. 

All  necessary  text  books  are  furnished  by  the  school, 
for  which  a  library  fee  of  $1.25  per  term  is  charged. 

Boarding. 

Rooms  and  meals  in  the  building  cost  $14  per  month 
of  four  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 

Meals  are  furnished  in  the  Boarding  Hall  to  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  rooming  outside  the  building,  at  $11  per 
month  of  four  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 

Board  and  room  in  the  town  costs  $3.00  per  week. 
Rooms  can  be  rented  at  from  $1.00  to  $6.00  per  month, 
according  to  accommodations  furnished. 

DORMITORIES. 

The  Dormitories  are  upon  the  upper  floor.  The  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam  and  well  ventilated  with  fresh,  warm 
air.  They  are  carpeted  and  supplied  with  bedsteads  with 
springs,  bureaus,  tables,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
Preceptress  rooms  upon  the  same  floor  and  has  full  charge 
of  the  Dormitory.  Ladies  are  admitted  in  order  of  applica- 
tions. Each  one  should  bring  with  her  one  pillow,  two 
pairs  pillow  slips,  two  pairs  sheets,  a  woolen  blanket,  a 
comfortable,  a  spread  and  towels.  Occupants  of  the  Dormi- 
tory will  be  expected  to  take  entire  care  of  their  rooms. 

Water-closets  and  a  bath  room  furnished  with  hot  and 
cold  water  are  upon  the  Dormitory  floor. 
NEW  DORMITORY. 

The  tenth  legislative  assembly  made  an  appropriation 
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for  a  new  dormitory  and  boarding  department  and  the 
board  of  management  is  taking  steps  to  have  the  building 
ready  for  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  The  new  dormi- 
tory will  contain  every  convenience  including  ample  laundry 
facilities. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

The  generous  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  recently  made 
to  the  library  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Grandin  has  added  many  stan- 
dard books  to  that  important  department  of  the  school. 
Different  members  of  the  faculty  made  lists  of  books  that 
were  most  needed  in  their  respective  lines  of  work,  which, 
added  to  those  already  on  hand,  furnish  the  means  of  doing 
a  high  grade  of  work. on  the  library  plan.  The  library  is 
catalogued  on  the  Dewey  decimal  plan  and,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  competent  librarian,  students  find  they  "are  en- 
abled to  come  easily  by  that  which  others  have  labored  hard 
for."  In  addition  to  its  well  selected  list  of  6,000  volumes 
the  library  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  current  periodical 
literature. 

MAYVILLE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  and  E.  B. 
Grandin,  supplemented  by  the  enterprise  of  its  public  spirit- 
ed citizens,  Mayville  has  established  a  free  public  library, 
representing  an  investment  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  This 
sum  carefully  invested  by  those  possessing  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  task  has  secured  to  Mayville  a  library  of  very  great 
educational  value.  In  addition  to  a  large  list  of  well  selected 
books  and  all  the  leading  papers  and  magazines,  the  library 
contains  amusement  rooms  and  a  well  equipped  gymnasium. 
It  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  Normal  school,  and 
students  are  admitted  to  all  its  privileges  free  of  charge. 
STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Athletic  Association. 

An  Athletic  Association  is  in  successful  operation  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  athletic  director,  is  accomplishing 
its  purpose. 

Glee  Clubs. 

A  men's  and  a  women's  Glee  Club  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  teacher  of  music,  do  much  to  supplement  the 
systematic  training  in  music  given  in  the  course  of  study. 
Literary  Society. 

A  Literary  Society  is  in  successful  operation.  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  Friday  evenings,  fortnightly,  and  are  conduct- 
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ed  according  to  parliamentary  usage.  They  are  designed  to 
acquaint  its  members  with  the  customs  and  practices  of 
deliberative  bodies,  to  give  an  impetus  to  literary  investiga- 
tion and  to  develop  talent  for  literary  work,  public  speak- 
ing, and  extemporaneous  discussion.  Open  meetings  are 
held  occasionally  to  which  the  public  is  invited.  The  Normal 
Exponent  is  published  monthly  by  the  literary  society. 
Christian  Associations. 

The  Young  Women's  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations are  represented  in  the  school  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  various  important  kinds  of  work  appropriate  to  such 
organizations. 

RELIGIOUS  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Congregational,  the  Episcopal,  the  Hague,  the 
Synod  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  are  rep- 
resented in  Mayville  and  students  are  welcomed  to  them  all. 
Students  are  advised  to  identify  themselves  with  the  church 
of  their  own  or  their  parents'  choice  and  avail  themselves 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  privileges  of  a  church  home. 

ADMISSION. 
Entrance  requirements : 

1.  The  applicant  must  possess  a  good  moral  character. 

2.  It  is  advisable  to  come  recommended  by  some  re- 
sponsible person,  as  the  county  superintendent. 

3.  If  the  applicant  holds  a  County  Certificate  he  will 
be  admitted  without  examination. 

4.  A  common  school  diploma  admits  the  holder  with- 
out examination. 

5.  If  the  applicant  holds  neither  a  County  Certificate 
nor  a  common  school  diploma,  he  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
fair  examination  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and 
United  States  History. 

6.  A  graduate  from  a  first  class  High  School  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Professional  Course  without  examination. 

Full  credit  is  given  for  all  High  School  work  accom- 
plished in  the  schools  of  our  own  state  and  in  schools  of 
similar  grade  elsewhere. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  School,  both  of  which  occur 
elsewhere  in  this  catalogue,  will  help  to  interpret  this  state- 
ment. 

The  School  has  four  sessions,  or  terms,  a  year.  Three 
of  them,  beginning  in  October,  January  and  April,  respec- 
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tively,  each  continues  twelve  weeks;  the  fourth,  beginning 
in  July,  continues  six  weeks.  By  limiting  themselves  to  few 
subjects  students  can  make  a  term's  standing  in  the  sub- 
jects pursued  during  the  six  week's  session. 

The  first  term's  work  of  the  English  (four  years)  course 
is  offered  during  each  of  the  four  terms  of  the  year.  In  other 
words  a  student  may  enter  and  begin  his  course  any  term  in 
the  year. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 
Be  Present  the  First  Day  of  the  Term. 

Inform  the  President  when  you  expect  to  arrive,  and 
also  when  you  expect  to  leave,  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term. 

Students  must  not  change  or  select  boarding  places 
without  consulting  the  President. 

Students  are  free  to  make  and  receive  calls  Friday 
evenings,  but  other  evenings,  aside  from  Sunday,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  devoted  to  study. 

Students,  on  arriving,  should  report  at  once  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  office  in  the  Normal  School  building,  which  is  in 
sight  of  the  station. 

The  Normal  School  desires  herewith  to  thank  the  Press 
of  the  state  which  has  held  itself  so  ready  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  schools  as  represented  in  this  institu- 
tion.   Further  kindness  extended  will  be  appreciated. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  this  catalogue  to  those  whom 
school  authorities  may  desire  to  receive  it,  and  to  co-operate 
generally  with  superintendents  and  principals  in  all  measures 
to  uplift  the  teaching  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

It  is  important  to  them  that  students  enter  promptly  on 
he  first  day  of  the  term.  The  work  is  arranged  to  be  of 
special  benefit  to  those  who  can  spend  the  entire  year. 

For  further  information  address, 

President  State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  N.  D. 


OBSERATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOL. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Mayville,  our  students  are  permitted  to  observe  and 
practice  in  certain  designated  school  rooms  of  the  city,  thus 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  experience  under  con- 
ditions exactly  similar  to  those  they  will  meet  with  when 
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they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Teach- 
ers are  selected  for  such  rooms  who  are  especially  qualified  to 
exemplify  the  correct  principles  of  the  science  and  art  of 
education  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  sys- 
tematic but  searching  criticism  on  the  efforts  of  the  pupil- 
teachers. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  uniform  courses  of  study  for  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  state  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  State 
Normal  School  Trustees,  December  11,  1906. 

1.  A  four  years'  course. 

2.  A  one  year  course. 

The  four  years'  course  can  be  completed  by  graduates 
of  the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school  system,  in  four 
years. 

The  one  year  course  can  be  completed  by  graduates  of 
first  class  high  schools  in  one  year. 

Those  who  have  diplomas  from  the  schools  named,  in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  the  four  years'  course,  diplomas  from 
the  common  school,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
have  completed  the  first  eight  years  of  the  common  school 
course,  enter  upon  the  courses  named  above  without  exam- 
ination. 

In  case  they  show  by  their  daily  recitations  that  their 
previous  work  has  not  qualified  them  to  successfully  meet 
the  demands  of  their  classification  they  will  be  re-classified 
according  to  their  needs.  In  the  interest  of  the  student  the 
school  is  careful  to  place  him  where  he  can  work  to  his  own 
best  advantage. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  who  have  neither 
a  common  school  nor  a  high  school  diploma  will  be  given  an 
examination  and  classified  according  to  the  result  of  the 
examination,  in  any  part  of  the  four  years'  course  or  the 
one  year  course  for  which  he  appears  to  be  qualified. 

The  grouping  of  the  studies  in  the  statement  of  the 
courses  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  order  in  which 
the  different  subjects  are  pursued.  The  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  presented  is  determined  by  the  inherent  rela- 
tions existing  among  them  and  by  the  need  of  the  student. 
The  principles  which  determine  the  order  of  the  subjects 
are  stated  on  page  20  of  this  catalogue.  Special  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  whose  circumstances 
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demand  that  they  qualify  themselves  in  the  shortest  time 
to  engage  in  teaching.  They  will  be  given  an  opportunity, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  to  study,  from  the 
teachers'  point  of  view,  the  subjects  required  for  a  second 
grade  teacher's  certificate. 

From  the  Old  to  the  New. 
The  course  of  study  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  one  by  which 
it  is  now  superseded.  A  large  number  of  students  have  ac- 
complished a  part  of  the  old  course.  They  will  be  fully 
credited  with  the  work  already  accomplished  and  assisted 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  course  without  loss  of 
time  and  with  the  least  possible  embarrassment  to  them- 
selves. 

Four  Years'   Course. 

Sixty  credits  are  required  for  graduation  from  this 
course.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  required  and  some  are 
elective  as  indicated  below. 

Reauired  Subjects. 

Group  I.         Reading 1 

Grammar 2 

Arithmetic   2 

Elementary  Psychology 1 

Geography  3 

Singing  and  Penmanship,   alternating 2 

Algebra 3 

Group  II.       Rhetoric 3 

Drawing 1% 

American  History 3 

Geometry   _ 3 

Methods'  of  Teaching 2 

Group  III.      General  History 3 

Psychology 3 

Botany    and    Elementary    Agriculture    or 
Physics  3 

Group  IV.      History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Reviews  and  Methods  in  Common  Branches  4 

Practice  3 

Rhetoricals  thruout  the  course,  % % 

Physical   Culture   thruout   the   first   three 
years  three  times  per  week 1 


Total  required  credits 47 


The  Courses  of  Study   by   Years  and  Terms, 

The  Four-Year  Course. 


Fall  Term. 
Geography 

r.  S.  History 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Singing 


Fall  Term. 
Rhetoric 

Gen.  History 

Algebra 

Botany  and  Agri- 
culture (or  Physics 
the  Fourth  Year) 

Drawing 

*  Beginning  Latin 

*  Book  keeping  and 
Commercial  Law 

^Stenography 
"^Manual  Training 

*  Botany  and  Agri- 
culture (if  Physics 
is  taken  the  Fourth 
Year) 


Fall  Term. 
Geometry 
Psychology 

'•(lesar 

*BeginningGerman 

^Chemistry 

^Biology  (includ- 
ing Physiology) 

^Social  Science  (in-. 
cluding  Econom- 
ies) 

"^English  Literature 

^Drawing 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Winter  Term. 
Geography 
U.  S.  Hi  story -Civics 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
Penmanship 

SECOND  YEAR, 

Winter  Term. 

Rhetoric 

Gen.  History 

Algebra 

Botany  and  Agri- 
culture (or  Physics 
the  Fourth   Year) 

Drawing 

'Beginning  Latin 

*  Bookkeeping  and 
Commercial  Law 

^Stenography 

^Manual  Training 

*Botany  and  Agri- 
culture (if  Physics 
is  taken  the  Fourth 
Year) 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Winter  Term. 

Geometry 

Psychology 

*Csesar 

*BegiuningGerman 

^Chemistry 

"Biology  (includ- 
ing Physiology) 

"'Social  Science  (in- 
cluding Econom- 
ics) 

*EngIish  Literature 

*  Drawing 


Spring  Term, 

( ieographv 

V.  S.  History 

( iraimnni' 

Reading 

El.  Psychology 


Spring  Term. 

Rhetoric 

Gen.  History 

Algehra 

Botany  and  Agri- 
culture (or  Physics 
the  Fourth  Year) 

Drawing 

""Beginning  Latin    . 

*  Book  keeping  and 
Commercial  Law 

^Stenography 

*Manual  Training 

*Botany  and  Agri- 
culture (if  Physics 
is  taken  the  Fourth 
Year) 


Spring  Term. 
Geometry 

Psychology 

*C«8ar 

'""BeginningGerman 

v(  Tiemistry 

*  Biology  (includ- 
ing Physiology 

*S'ocial  Science1  (in- 
eluding  Econom- 
ics) 

^English  Literature 

^Drawing 


Pall  Term. 

Physics  (or  Botany 
and  Agriculture 
the  Second    Year) 

Method -Review, 
Arithmetic 

History  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Education 

Practice 

Methods  of  Teach- 
ing 
( icero 

^German 

"Physics  (if  Botany 
and  Agriculture  is 
taken  the  Second 
Tear ) 

"Elocution 


^Library  Sci 


ence 


Fall  Term. 

Method -Review, 
Arithmetic 

Methods 

History   of  Educa- 
tion 

Psychology 
Practice 


FOURTH   YEAR. 
Winter  Term. 

Physics  (or  Botany 
and     Agriculture 
the  Second   Year) 
!  Method-Review, 
History 
History  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Education 
Practice 
!   "Cicero 

!  *n 

(iennan 
|   "Physics  (if  Botany 

and  Agriculture  is 

taken   the    Second 

Year ) 
"Elocution 
I   "Library  Science 
!  "Geology 

The  One-Year  Course, 

Winter  Term. 

Method -Review, 
History 

Method- Review, 
Grammar 

Philosophy    of  Ed- 
ucation 

Psychology 

Practice 


Spring  Term. 

Physics  (or  Botany 
and  Agriculture 
the  Second  Year) 

Method-Review, 
Geography 

History  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Education 

Practice 

Methods  of  Teach- 
ing 
(  icero 

"German 

"Physics  (if  Botany 
and  Agriculture  is 
taken  the  Second 
Year) 

"Elocution 

"Library  Science 

"Current    Events 
and  Library  Man- 
agement 


Spring  Term. 

Method -Review, 
Geography 

Methods 

School    Manage- 
ment 

Psychology 

Practice 


The  above  arrangement  of  the  courses  is  not  necessarily  a 
final  one.  It  is  but  tentative  and  suggestive  as  far  as  many  of 
the  subjects  are  concerned.  Some  changes,  both  as  to  year  and 
term  arrangement,  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  made  during  the 
coining  year  because  of  conditions  of  organization  which  cannot 
now  be  known. 
,  Subjects  starred  are  elective.  All  others  are  required.  See 
page  H  of  the  catalogue  for  Rhetoricals  and   Physical  Culture, 

THOS.  A.  HTLLYER,  President- Elect, 
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Elective  Subjects. 

Prom  the  following  studies  the  student  may  select 
studies  to  complete  the  60  credits  necessary  for  graduation. 

Group  II.       Botany  and  Elementary  Agriculture 3 

First  Latin  3 

Biology,  Zoology  '. 3 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Law 3 

Stenography    3 

Manual   Training 3 

Drawing 1% 

German 3 

Group  III.      Economics  and  Social  Science 3 

Elocution   3 

Caesar  3 

Physics 3 

English  Literature 3 

German  3 

Group  IV.      Cicero 3 

Chemistry    _ __ 3 

Geology 1 

Library  Science 3 

Current  Events  and  Library  Management- ...     V2 

A  small  fraction  of  a  credit  per  term  is  allowed  for  work 
in  the  band,  orchestra  or  glee  club.  Work  in  Journalism 
substitutes  for  rhetoricals  with  the  same  credit.  Students 
are  guided  by  the  faculty  in  the  election  of  the  above 
studies  so  as  to  avoid  scattered  effect;  mere  hap-hazard 
election  is  not  allowed. 

One  Year  Course. 

The  one  year  course  for  high  school  graduates  consists 
of  fifteen  credits. 

Philosophy  of  Education 1 

History  of  Education 1 

School  Management  1 

Psychology 3 

Method — Review  Grammar  1 

Method — Review  Arithmetic  1 

Method — Review  History  1 

Method — Review  Geography  1 

Practice    3 

Methods   2 
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THEORY  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 


PURPOSE. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  young  people  for 
the  teaching  service  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  To  the 
extent  that  the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its 
character  the  work  of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does 
not  give  general  culture  for  its  own  sake ;  it  does  not  aim  to 
prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  college,  nor  for 
the  general  pursuits  of  life.  It  gives  general  culture;  its 
graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  ex- 
amination to  the  State  University  and  to  other  colleges ;  its 
profesional  work  upon  the  common  school  branches  and 
other  subjects  includes  a  preparation  for  business,  and  the 
moral  education  which  qualifies  young  men  and  women  to  be 
safe  guides  for  the  state's  children  is  a  good  preparation 
"for  complete  living"  and  is  beneficial  in  all  the  walks  of 
life ;  but  these  results,  though  actual,  are  incidental  and  are 
accomplished  because  the  part  is  necessarily  included  in 
the  whole. 

While  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  is  not 
required  to  pledge  himself  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,  and  while  it  freely  admits  to  all  privileges  young 
men  and  women  of  good  character  and  earnest  purpose,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  thorough 
training  in  scholarship  and  to  conform  to  the  high  ideals 
of  conduct  demanded  in  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  management  keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  statute  which 
declares  that  "the  object  of  such  Normal  Schools  shall  be  to 
prepare  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of 
teaching  in  public  schools."  The  school  qualifies  its  students 
for  various  phases  of  public  school  work,  from  the  primary 
grades  to  most  departments  of  the  High  School,  but  its  curri- 
culum and  training  are  especially  adapted  to  give  superior 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  first  eight  grades  of  the 
public  school  system. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  phase  of  public  school  edu- 
cation is  apparent.  The  following  words  of  Edward  Everett, 
uttered  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  opening  of  the 
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first  Normal  School  established  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  public  schools,  have  greater  weight 
today  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  North  Dakota:  "No  rational  man,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  fail  to  see  the  superior  importance  of  the  common 
schools.  They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  If  there  be  any  persons  to  whom  the  words 
'common  school'  and  'common  school  education'  convey  an 
idea  of  disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons  are 
ignorant,  not  merely  of  our  true  political  system,  but  of  the 
nature  of  man.  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  air,  the  common  sunshine,  the 
common  rain — invaluable  for  their  commonness.  They  are 
the  corner  stone  of  that  municipal  organization  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  our  social  system.  They  are  the  founda- 
tion of  that  widespread  intelligence  which,  like  a  moral  life, 
pervades  the  country;  they  are  the  nursery  of  that  inquir- 
ing spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation  of 
the  blessings  of  an  inquiring  spiritual  faith."  North  Dakota 
has  indicated  its  appreciation  of  this  phase  of  education  by 
dedicating  to  it  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  of 
every  township  in  the  state. 

The  great  material  resources  of  this  state  have  caused 
an  influx  of  people  from  other  states  and  other  nations.  In 
constantly  increasing  multitudes  they  come  from  many 
climes,  representing  many  theories  of  government,  different 
religious  convictions,  and  speaking  a  multitude  of  tongues. 
This  heterogenous  multitude  is  to  be  formed  into  a  homo- 
genous people.  The  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result  is  the  common  school.  Kesources  are  not  want- 
ing. The  public  school  fund  is  ample ;  school  houses,  already 
numerous,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  is  most  urgent.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the 
Normal  School  to  supply  this  demand. 

As  teachers  in  country  schools  and  graded  schools  of 
the  city,  as  principals  of  high  schools  and  superintendents 
of  city  schools,  and  as  county  superintendents,  graduates 
and  undergraduates  of  this  school  are  rendering  to  society 
efficient  and  honorable  service  and  are  receiving  a  money 
compensation  varying  according  to  ability  and  experience, 
but  averaging  well  with  that  received  in  other  professions. 
In  qualifying  young  people  to  secure  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  state  in  their  common  school  rights  the  Normal  School 
employs  the  following 
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MEANS. 

1.  The  school  gives  to  its  students  a  thorough,  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach,  such  as 
reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc. 
Students  come  to  the  school  knowing  many  of  the  facts  of 
these  subjects  but,  having  studied  them  in  the  grades  below 
the  high  school,  they  have  not  organized  the  facts  into  a 
scientific  form  nor  learned  their  educational  value  in  de- 
veloping the  minds  and  enlarging  the  information  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar  that  enables  one  to  perform  accurately  and  quickly 
the  problems  of  the  counting  room  and  to  construct  sen- 
tences correctly  does  not  qualify  him  to  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  science  of  number  and  the  logic  of  the  English 
sentence  as  educational  instruments.  A  teacher  must  be  able 
not  only  to  practice  correctly  the  art,  he  must  have  a  con- 
scious mastery  of  the  science  of  each  of  the  common  school 
subjects  of  instruction.  He  must  know  each  fact,  and  know 
it  in  relation  to  every  other  fact  of  the  subject,  and  know  the 
relation  of  all  the  facts  to  the  general  truth  which  distin- 
guishes a  given  subject  from  all  other  subjects.  True 
knowledge  is  thought  in  the  mind  corresponding  to  the 
thought  in  the  subject  studied.  If  the  thought  in  the  sub- 
ject studied  exists  in  an  organic  form,  true  knowledge  dis- 
cerns the  inherent  relations  of  each  part  to  the  general  truth 
which  explains  the  part  and  determines  its  place  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  particular  and  the  general  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  The  general  truth  must  be  discerned  in  the 
particular  fact,  and  the  general  truth  is  the  explanation  of 
the  fact.  In  true  knowledge  each  explains  all  and  all  ex- 
plains each. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  speaking  from  a  wide  knowledge  of 
facts  and  a  sound  theory  of  education,  has  indicated  in  the 
following  the  true  place  of  the  common  school  subjects  in 
the  Normal  School  curriculum: 

"The  substantial  Normal  School  course  deals  chiefly 
with  the  common  school  branches,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history  and  grammar.  It  is  often  said  by 
way  of  apology  that  could  we  secure  pupils  of  advanced 
grades  this  would  be  unnecessary.  We  are  obliged  to  do  this 
elementary  work  in  our  Normal  Schools  because  of  the  fact 
that  pupils  come  to  us  ill-prepared  as  regards  these  studies. 
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But  no  matter  what  grade  of  pupils  the  Normal  School  ever 
receives,  its  professional  work  is  chiefly  done  on  the  common 
branches,  the  reason  being  this :  No  matter  where  the  pupil 
learns  his  common  branches  he  learns  them  as  steps  in  a 
graded  course,  and  when  he  has  climbed  to  the  higher  steps 
he  drops  these  studies  and  returns  to  them  no  more,  except 
when  he  teaches  them  to  others.  Of  course  it  follows  that 
in  the  high  school  or  college  these  lower  branches  are  not 
reviewed.  *  *  *  But  the  teacher  needs  precisely  this  re- 
examination of  all  elementary  branches.  *  *  *  The  Normal 
School  therefore  took  up  just  this  work  at  the  beginning  and 
performed  it  well.  It  induced  in  the  young  men  and  women 
preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  habit  of  taking  up 
the  lower  branches  in  their  relation  to  the  higher — taking 
them  up  constructively,  as  it  were.  For  to  study  arithmetic 
in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  to  study  it  construct- 
ively. Its  rules  are  derived  from  algebraic  formulae  and  are 
to  be  demonstrated  by  algebraic  processes.  So  the  details  of 
geography  have  their  explanation  in  formative  processes  of 
land  and  water  as  treated  in  physical  geography,  and  the 
sciences  of  which  is  it  a  compend.  The  first  learning  of  a 
subject  is  largely  the  work  of  memory.  The  real  knowing 
begins  with  reflection  upon  the  data  and  the  discovery  of 
inter-relations.  The  class  work  and  recitations  of  the 
Normal  School  astonish  the  student  at  first.  He  supposes 
himself  to  understand  the  subject,  but  he  discovers  there  are 
a  thousand  phases  which  he  had  not  thought  of.  He  learns 
the  second  lesson  with  some  of  these  possible  side-questions 
in  view.  He  improves  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  he  has  acquired  a  different  ideal  of  the  best 
method  of  study.  He  has  passed  from  the  text  book  method 
to  the  method  of  investigation.  Formerly  he  would  have 
held  the  pupil  responsible  to  learn  the  words  of  the  book 
and  would  not  have  probed  the  understanding.  Now  he  goes 
directly  behind  the  words  of  the  book  into  the  pupil's  under- 
standing and  teaches  him  how  to  think — how  to  investigate. 
He  is  to  study  the  book,  but  to  critically  compare  one  state- 
ment with  another — penetrate  to  the  construction  of  the 
book  itself.  He  is  to  go  out  of  the  book  into  all  his  own 
experience,  to  verify  or  refute  its  statements.  He  is  to  go 
to  other  stores  of  information  on  the  subject  in  this  work  of 
verification  and  critical  comparison.  When  this  is  done  the 
student  finds  to  his  great  surprise  that  the  elementary 
branches  stand  for  the  five  great  branches  of  human  learning 
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in  its  entirety,  and  that  a  proper  study  of  them  opens  for 
him  all  the  windows  of  the  soul.,, 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  these  elementary  branches, 
but  they  are  supplemented  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the 
Normal  School  by  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  high- 
er mathematics,  higher  English,  Latin,  music  and  drawing, 
experimental  science  by  the  laboratory  method,  etc.  These 
subjects  are  valuable,  but  their  chief  value,  from  the  Normal 
School  point  of  view,  is  the  increased  mastery  they  give  over 
"the  elementary  branches  (which)  stand  for  the  five  great 
branches  of  human  learning  in  its  entirety." 

2.  But  mind  is  the  subject  of  education.  To  develop 
and  train  the  mind  is  the  real  purpose  of  teaching.  To  train 
a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  it  must  be  exercised  upon  its 
proper  subjects  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  its  nature. 
A  knowledge  of  mind — child  mind  and  mature  mind — is  to 
the  teacher  what  a  knowledge  of  the  body  is  to  the  physician. 
Through  the  teaching  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  by  dis- 
covering in  every  subject  the  nature,  processes,  laws  and 
products  of  the  human  mind  the  Normal  School  seeks  to  give 
to  its  pupils  a  working  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  mental  science  which  the  teacher  needs  in  developing 
the  minds  of  other. 

3.  The  school  reveals  to  its  students  the  way  in  which 
the  mind  thinks  a  subject.  It  leads  them  to  see  that  a 
rational  method  of  instruction  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  subject  studied  and  the  law  of  the  thinking  mind  at  the 
various  stages  of  development.  It  teaches  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  in  general  and  helps  them  to  discover  those 
principles  in  particular  subjects  of  instruction  such  as  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  The  meth- 
od of  the  primary,  intermediate  and  more  advanced  phases 
of  public  school  work  is  made  the  subject  of  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

4.  The  school  aims  to  give  to  the  future  teachers  of 
the  state's  children  a  corect  theory  of  life,  and  helps  them  to 
determine,  in  the  light  of  human  destiny,  the  true  purpose  of 
education  and  to  see  the  place  of  the  school  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  and  to  appreciate  its  special  function.  Lit- 
erature, general  history,  the  science  of  education,  and  the 
history  of  educational  theories  furnish  the  data  for  reaching 
a  sound  conclusion.  The  best  minds  of  all  time  have  wrought 
upon  the  problem  of  school  education.  Systems  of  education 
have  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  theories  of 
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life  which  have  prevailed  at  different  epochs.  A  study  of 
those  theories,  recorded  in  the  history  of  education,  gives  to 
the  future  teacher  breadth  of  view,  judicial  candor  and 
steadiness  of  purpose.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  all  the 
work  and  discipline  of  the  school  conform  to  a  true  ideal  of 
life  and  to  show  by  example  how  a  school  may  be  made  the 
means  of  developing  character  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
highest  motives  to  which  the  student  is  capable  of  respond- 
ing and  by  securing  prompt  and  willing  obedience  to  reason- 
able requirements. 

CORRELATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

The  school  is  an  organic,  self-consistent  whole.  Each 
part,  by  being  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  school  as  a 
whole,  is  in  harmony  with  every  other  part,  and  the  student, 
as  he  advances,  finds  all  previous  work  helpful  to  him  in  tak- 
ing the  next  step.  This  relation  exists  between  the  study  of 
subjects  such  as  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  etc.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  psychology,  science  of  education,  method 
and  practice  on  the  other.  The  study  of  elementary  subjects 
is  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  preparation  for  psychology;  the 
general  principles  of  method  are  derived  from  the  logical 
method  inhering  in  the  nature  of  the  elementary  subjects  and 
from  psychology ;  the  practice  work  is  based  upon  the  prev- 
ious work — the  study  of  subjects,  of  psychology,  of  the 
science  of  education  and  of  special  methods  which  consist  in 
an  application  of  the  principles  learned  in  the  science  of  edu- 
cation to  the  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  particular  sub- 
jects, such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  geography,  etc. 
The  same  principle  which  correlates  parts  of  the  school 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  gives  to  it  the  character  of  self- 
consistency,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  facts  of  each 
subject.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  some  facts  belong  to 
arithmetic,  some  to  geography,  and  still  others  to  grammar. 
Some  facts  are  arithmetical,  others  historical,  etc.,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  some  general  truth 
common  to  all  the  facts  of  a  given  subject  which  explains 
the  meaning  of  those  facts,  unites  them  into  a  group  by 
means  of  a  common  truth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  separates 
them  from  the  facts  of  all  other  subjects  in  which  that  truth 
does  not  inhere.  To  see  the  general  truth  of  a  given  subject, 
to  see  all  the  particular  facts  as  related  to  it,  and  to  see  the 
forms  in  which  they  address  themselves  to  sense-perception, 
to  memory,  to  imagination,  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
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reason — this  scientific  and  psychological  study  of  the  sub- 
jects which  the  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  use  as 
instruments  in  educating  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
is  a  very  important  element  in  his  professional  training.  But 
that  it  may  be  in  the  highest  sense  effective,  this  study  of 
the  elementary  subjects  must  be  seen  in  its  relation  to  other 
parts  of  professional  training.  Having  discovered  in  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  etc.,  products 
of  sense-perception,  memory,  imagination,  the  understanding 
and  the  reason,  the  student  is  furnished  with  a  basis  for  com- 
prehending the  laws  and  conditions  of  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  the  understanding  and  the  reason  as  dealt  with 
in  psychology;  and  having  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
branches  of  study  as  given  above,  and  having  discovered  in 
psychology  the  law  of  the  learning  mind,  the  student  of 
pedagogy  is  prepared  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, which  considers  the  adaptation  of  phases  of  subject 
matter  to  corresponding  stages  of  mental  growth — from  per- 
ception to  reason — and  the  arts  and  devices  which  may  be 
employed  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  appropri- 
ate the  phase  of  a  subject  which  he  is  capable  of  grasping 
at  a  given  stage  of  development.  Having  learned  these  gen- 
eral truths,  the  student  is  prepared  to  apply  them  in  detail 
to  the  various  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  language,  geog- 
raphy, history,  etc.,  and  this  constitutes  special  method. 
Special  method  shows  definitely  the  order  in  which  the 
phases  of  a  given  subject  unfold  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
learner  from  the  primary  grade  up,  and  also  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  stimulate  him  to  take  the  successive  steps  in- 
volved in  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  This  phase  completes  his 
preparation  for  giving  instruction,  and  the  student  is  now 
ready  to  enter  the  practice  school  and  acquire  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  Here  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  re-adjust 
his  previously  learned  theories — he  must  adapt  himself  to 
conditions  as  they  exist ;  but  the  more  thorough  his  prepara- 
tion, the  more  clearly  he  perceives  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning— the  more  definitely  he  has  thought  out  the  steps  by 
which  his  class  is  to  go  from  the  position  in  which  he  finds 
them  to  the  goal  proposed — the  more  energy  he  will  have  to 
meet  the  unexpected  and  the  more  readily  can  he  adapt 
himself  thereto. 

Outlines  of  typical  subjects,  illustrating  the  foregoing 
principles,  are  given  on  the  pages  that  follow. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


CLYDE  E.   TRAVIS. 


Courses  covering  three  years  of  work  in  mathematics 
are  required.  These  are  three  terms  in  arithmetic,  three 
in  algebra,  and  three  in  geometry.  Following  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  work  done. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  purpose  of  a  Normal  School  is  a  determining  factor 
in  selecting  the  subject  matter  in  this  course.  Since  the  pur- 
pose is  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  it  follows  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  courses  in  arithmetic  should  be  not  that  of 
higher  arithmetic  nor  yet  that  of  the  grades  merely  to  learn 
the  subject  matter.  The  student  must  be  led  to  see  the  ideas 
involved  in  each  topic,  the  relation  of  these  topics  to  each 
other,  and  the  way  to  present  each  topic  to  the  pupil.  This 
necessitates  a  study  of  the  pedagogy  of  arithmetic  and  the 
method  in  arithmetic  as  well  as  an  academic  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  for  the  grades.  The  following  truths  are 
used  as  guides  in  formulating  the  courses. 

Number  is  the  measure  of  the  ratio  of  one  magnitude  to 
another;  and  its  use  is  to  measure  magnitudes,  i.  e.,  to  ex- 
press the  value  of  measured  magnitudes  in  terms  of  unit 
magnitudes. 

Every  measurement  necessitates  three  elements — mag- 
nitude to  be  measured,  unit  of  measure,  and  member, 
expressing  this  in  intelligible  terms. 

There  is  a  graduation  of  quantitative  judgments  from 
simple  to  complex,  e.  g.,  inequality  (indefinite),  equality, 
number  as  measuring  definite  multitude,  etc.,  and  the  pros- 
pective teacher  must  discover  this  graduation. 

In  the  early  stages  of  number  work  there  should  be 
constant  calls  for  perception,  judging,  and  verifying;  and 
the  work  of  the  learner  must  be  free  work.  No  ready-made 
judgments  should  be  given  him. 

The  judgment  should  be  made  concerning :  first,  magni- 
tudes present;  second,  magnitudes  absent;  third,  numbers; 
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and  the  mind  should  thus  be  led  to  abstract  number  and  see 
it  as  relation. 

All  elements  of  a  comparison  should  be  presented  to 
the  mind  for  consideration. 

The  material  used  in  illustrating  number  truths  should 
be  simple,  free  from  diverting  relations,  and  such  that  the 
number  idea  of  it  engages  the  attention. 

Since  integers  and  fractions  are  one  in  kind,  differing 
only  in  degree,  the  former  arising  through  the  synthesis  of 
units  and  the  latter  through  their  analysis  and  the  synthesis 
of  their  parts,  they  should  be  so  presented  as  to  show  their 
identity. 

The  idea  equality  is  a  fundamental  idea  underlying  all 
work  in  mathematics,  and  all  complex  solutions  depend  upon 
the  axioms  relating  to  equals;  hence  the  importance  of  the 
teacher's  appreciation  of  these  axioms. 

In  number,  as  in  reading,  the  mind  should  appropriate 
an  idea  and  then  learn  the  symbol  of  it,  first  the  oral  symbol 
then  the  written;  and  great  care  is  required  lest  the  child 
fall  to  memorizing  the  names  of  number  sums,  differences, 
products  and  quotients. 

The  facts  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  found  in  the  tables  must  become  as  familiar  to  the 
child  as  do  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

All  applications  of  number  involve  the  same  general 
problems.  The  "eases"  of  percentage  are  not  peculiar  to 
percentage.  In  every  application  of  number,  "cases,"  i.  e., 
general  problems  are  found. 

There  is  a  mode  of  presentation  for  the  applications  of 
number — measurements  of  area,  volume  and  capacity,  wood 
measure,  interest,  commission,  etc. — which  leads  the  pupils 
to  see  the  unity  of  these  topics  through  seeing  the  general 
problems  involved  in  all. 

The  general  truth  common  to  all  the  facts  of  arithmetic 
is  the  idea  of  quantitative  relation  involved  in  every  meas- 
urement, and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  truth  that  these  facts 
must  be  identified. 

To  be  qualified  to  teach  any  application  of  number  to 
pupils,  the  teacher  must  know  it  in  actual  business,  must 
have  "run  the  fingers  of  his  mind  around  its  edges"  in 
every  day  life. 

The  elements  involved  in  an  application  of  number 
should  be  so  presented  that  the  pupil  may  see  their  business 
relations  and  can  properly  relate  them. 
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The  demands  upon  the  pupil  should  be  such  as  to  make 
of  him  an  investigator  and  not  a  reproducer.  He  should  be 
able  to  determine  possible  relations  of  elements  after  he 
sees  the  elements. 

There  are  certain  principles  which  should  guide  one  in 
the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  for  the  grades  and  these 
principles  should  be  mastered  by  the  teacher. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  terms  consists  of: 

1.  A  study  of  examples  in  analysis  to  discover  the 
nature  of  a  measurement,  the  three  general  problems  aris- 
ing therefrom  and  their  elements,  and  to  introduce  the 
fractional  form  of  solution  where  practicable. 

2.  A  study  of  the  applications  of  percentage  in  the 
light  gained  from  "1." 

3.  A  study  of  mensuration  including  measures  by 
length,  area,  volume,  weight,  time,  etc.,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  these  measurements  to  land,  lumber,  grain  bins, 
sp.  gravity,  and  other  commercial  and  economic  applica- 
tions. 

4.  Four  weeks'  (more  or  less)  study  of  the  oral  anal- 
ysis of  problems  such  as  are  given  in  any  good  oral  arith- 
metic. 

5.  A  pedagogical  study  of  the  processes  of  number. 
The  study  of  the  applications  of  number  to  measuring 

follows  the  following  steps : 

(a)  Discussion  of  the  topic,  say  taxes,  basing  said 
discussion  upon  local  facts  where  possible,  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  see  the  elements  involved,  their  inter-relation,  the  practi- 
cal problems  involved,  and  the  simplest  expression  of  their 
solution. 

(b)  Oral  solutions  of  simple  examples  dictated  by 
teacher  and  pupils  for  immediate  solution. 

(c)  Pupils  make  and  solve  simple  practical  examples 
of  these  problems. 

(d)  Examination  of  elements  to  discover  all  possible 
problems  in  the  topic,  and  examples  of  these  made  and 
solved  by  pupils. 

(e)  Pupils  make  rules  for  the  solution  of  examples  in 
the  topic. 

(f )  Solution  of  examples  in  the  text  if  they  are  suitable. 

(g)  The  pupils  are  led  to  see  the  identity  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  topic  with  the  three  general  problems  in  meas- 
urement. 
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The  work  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  processes  must  needs 
be  presented  simply.  It  should  follow  a  study  of  general 
pedagogy  and  psychology.  But  so  many  of  our  pupils  begin 
teaching  after  having  completed  but  one  year's  work  that 
it  is  practicable  for  them  to  have  some  such  study  at  this 
time. 

The  third  term  in  arithmetic  is  given  later  in  the  course 
and  is  required  of  those  pursuing  the  one  year  professional 
course  as  well  as  of  those  pursuing  the  four  year  course. 
This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  the  pedagogy  of  arith- 
metic and  the  method  in  arithmetic  basing  such  study  upon 
the  principles  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  philosophy  of 
education.    It  consists  of 

1.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  a  measurement  basing  the 
work  on  measuring  length,  volume,  cost,  etc.,  showing  the 
elements  involved,  their  inter-relation  and  the  general  prob- 
lems. 

2.  A  study  of  the  logical  origin  of  number  and  the 
development  of  number  processes  with  both  integers  and 
fractions,  revealing  the  following: 

(a)  The  ideas  involved  in  each  process — counting,  ad- 
dition, etc. 

(b)  The  necessary  steps  in  the  presentation  of  each 
process  that  the  child  may  apperceive  the  ideas  rapidly. 

(c)  The  relation  of  each  process  to  those  preceding  it. 

(d)  The  difficulties  in  the  formal  work  arising  from 
the  use  of  our  decimal  system  of  notation. 

(e)  The  adaptation  of  the  ideas  to  the  stage  of  mental 
development,  e.  g.,  the  explanation  of,  say,  division  of  frac- 
tion to  a  fifth  grade  pupil,  or  the  explanation  of  G.  C.  D. 
suitable  for  a  fifth  grade  pupil. 

(f )  The  presentation  which  presents  the  idea  compared 
with  some  which  do  not  present  it. 

3.  The  study  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  subject  matter  for  the  grades  and  the  application 
of  these  principles. 

4.  The  study  of  the  ''Course  of  Study  for  North  Da- 
kota Common  Schools"  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to 
teaching  arithmetic  as  this  course  of  study  requires. 

ALGEBRA. 

Algebra  differs  from  arithmetic  in  that  it  deals  with 
number  as  expressed  in  general  symbols.    Here,  as  in  arith- 
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metic,  we  find  two  lines  of  work,  viz.,  statements  made  and 
operations  performed. 

To  most  students  the  language  and  terms  of  algebra  are 
indeed  strange.  The  work  begins  with  statements,  in  equa- 
tions, of  simple  problems  and  the  solution  of  these  to  intro- 
duce the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

No  rules  are  given  for  work,  but  rather  the  pupil  is  led 
to  see  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  say  x — [24 — x],  and 
then  to  determine  what  must  be  done  to  simplify  it.  He  is 
led  to  see  that  only  four  operations  can  be  performed  upon 
equals  without  destroying  their  equality,  and  to  see  that  it  is 
only  by  performing  some  or  all  of  these  that  an  equation 
can  be  solved. 

In  algebra,  as  in  arithmetic,  much  oral  work  is  done, 
especially  in  solving  equations  for  practice.  The  aim  here 
and  the  method  are  largely  as  in  arithmetic. 

The  work  done  covers  the  matter  presented  in  texts  for 

high  schools. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  geometrician  uses  axioms  and  definitions  as  his 
earliest  major  premises  and  deduces  truths,  then  uses  these 
truths  also  as  a  major  premises  deducing  yet  other  truths, 
and  thus  builds  a  science  of  quantity  in  extension. 

Every  truth  is  established  by  means  of  deductive  reason- 
ing and  the  language  of  geometry  is  that  of  logic  in  clear- 
ness. Hence  the  student  is  carefully  led  to  see  the  sequence 
of  geometric  truths,  to  use  the  syllogism,  and  to  distinguish 
between  exact  statements  and  those  nearly  exact. 

Much  of  the  classroom  work  consists  of  the  develop- 
ment of  series  of  propositions.  For  example,  a  figure  is  rep- 
resented on  the  board  and  truths  are  stated  or  written  by 
class.  Then  some  auxiliary  construction  is  added  and  an 
additional  truth  is  given  with  the  proof  of  its  truthfulness. 
By  this  means  a  series  of  several  propositions  is  sometimes 
deduced  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  corollary  is  seen.  Be- 
sides, the  student  learns  his  own  power  and  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  text  and  freed  from  its  language. 

Three  terms  work  is  now  required  in  geometry,  which 
study  will  include  a  study  of  both  plane  and  solid  geometry. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 


EDITH  E.  BRANT. 


MUSIC. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  work  in  music  study  to  enable 
students  to  understand  thoroughly  the  elements  of  music; 
to  read  music  at  sight,  to  interpret  songs  with  judgment  and 
good  expression ;  and  to  prepare  the  students  to  teach  music 
successfully  in  the  public  schools.  To  this  end,  class-work 
in  Theory  and  Method,  as  well  as  daily  practice  in  "voice" 
and  sight-reading  in  all  of  the  four  parts  in  a  general 
chorus,  are  required. 

In  the  class-room  study,  the  basis  of  work  is  the  major 
scale,  and  the  working  out  of  a  complete  chart  of  scale 
progressions  by  each  individual  student.  The  drills  are  pre- 
sented with  idea  of  studying,  first,  the  scale  as  a  whole; 
second,  the  different  tones  in  relation  to  any,  or  all  other 
tones  of  the  scale ;  third,  the  minor  and  chromatic  scales  in 
relation  to  the  major  scale.  Rhythm  is  undivided  and  even- 
ly divided  beats  is  introduced  with  the  proper  accents,  and 
methods  and  special  devices  given  to  make  more  successful 
the  presentation  of  this  most  poorly  taught  of  all  the  divi- 
sions of  music  study. 

A  comprehensive  set  of  elementary  songs  is  thoroughly 
taught.  These  illustrate  each  step  of  progressive  study  be- 
sides providing  the  prospective  teacher  with  song  material 
for  the  distinct  seasons  and  "special"  days,  as  well  as 
songs  for  daily  use ;  among  them  are  rote  songs  for  pleasure 
and  wholesome  fun,  or  mere  beauty,  and  songs  that  in  addi- 
tion supplement  nature  study,  physical  training,  and  general 
lessons  aside  from  their  musical  value. 

The  advanced  work  is  continued  along  the  same  lines. 
Chords  and  elementary  songs  are  learned  and  devices  for 
working  out  problems  in  difficult  rhythms  are  given. 

Pupils  are  required,  at  times,  to  take  charge  of  the 
lesson  and  develop  a  subject  or  give  a  drill  on  any  point  as 
called  for  by  the  instructor. 
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The  voices  are  carefully  exercised  and  a  study  of  good 
tones  and  bad  tones  with  an  analysis  of  the  faults  producing 
the  latter,  and  drills  for  correction  is  closely  followed 
throughout  both  terms. 

Since  music  is  taking  its  place  in  the  higher  schools  of 
learning,  as  a  branch  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  healthful, 
moral  and  physical  exercise,  to  be  able  to  sing  a  few  songs 
pleasantly  is  not  sufficient  preparation  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject acceptably  in  the  public  schools;  our  course,  accord- 
ingly, has  been  made  as  broad  and  strong  as  the  time  that 
can  be  given  to  it  will  permit. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educator,  is  most 
valuable  in  cultivating  close  and  accurate  observation.  The 
development  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind  seems  to  be  almost 
the  opening  of  a  new  eye  which  sees  forms,  colors  and  de- 
grees of  light  and  shade  never  before  even  dreamed  of  by 
the  student,  and  infinitely  enlarges  his  capacity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  world  about  him. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  faculty  of  observation 
are  the  creative  and  imaginative  faculties.  By  these  all 
progress  in  civilization  is  made.  They  are  the  faculties  that 
take  the  commonplace  realities  and  recombine  them  into 
new  and  beautiful  or  practical  possibilities.  In  drawing, 
form  and  surface,  through  observation,  furnish  the  idea; 
creative  and  imaginative  design  utilize  it  either  for  beauty 
alone  or  for  use. 

These  creative  and  imaginative  powers  lie  dormant  in 
every  mind.  All  true  art  instruction  should  aim  at  their 
awakening,  rather  than  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  exact 
repetition.  We  are  striving  for  this  awakening  in  our  stud- 
ents in  a  way  that  we  trust  they  will  be  influenced  to  go  out 
and  strive  likewise  for  the  awakening  in  their  own  schools. 

Three  terms  of  recitation  room  work,  without  outside 
preparation  of  lessons,  are  required  in  drawing. 

Form,  direction  of  lines,  light  and  shade  and  texture 
of  surface,  form  the  basis  of  every  lesson.  Elementary  work 
in  water  color  and  Indian  ink  is  given,  as  well  as  the  regular 
pencil  and  charcoal  sketching. 

In  the  first  term,  simple  type-forms,  both  plain  and  solid, 
are  studied,  with  immediate  application  of  principles  learned, 
in  sketches  of  common  objects.  Simple  landscape,  flower 
forms  and  surface  treatment  are  brought  into  notice ;  and 
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planning  as  to  place  on  paper,  size  and  correct  proportions, 
is  a  part  of  every  exercise.  In  color,  plain  and  graded  washes 
are  practiced  upon,  and  "flat"  color  applied  to  decorative 
design. 

In  the  second  term  the  plan  of  the  first  term  is  con- 
tinued in  a  more  advanced  form.  Grouping  of  objects  and 
the  choosing  of  a  pleasing  viewpoint  is  discussed  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  pupils.  The  study  of  the  human  type  figure 
is  introduced  and  sketching  practiced  from  living  poses. 
The  study  of  bulb  flowers  gives  practice  in  color. 

The  third  term  continues  the  work  of  the  second  term, 
having  in  addition  the  study  of  perspective  and  direction  of 
horizontal  lines  together  with  landscape  sketching  from 
nature  as  often  as  possible  and  from  photographs  where 
nature  is  impracticable.  Study  of  color  in  plant  life  is  con- 
tinued. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  terms  are  elective  and  in 
addition  to  more  extended  practice  in  all  the  work  of  the 
three  required  terms,  the  fourth  term  will  offer  blackboard 
drawing  and  the  principles  of  decorative  design  from  the 
standpoint  of  form. 

In  the  fifth  term  decorative  design  will  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  color  and  the  study  of  the  human  figure 
advanced  to  facial  features  and  expression,  in  both  the  cast 
and  living  pose. 

The  sixth  term  will  be  devoted  to  industrial  drawing 
and  constructive  design,  in  connection  with  which  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  drawing  working-plans  will  be  given, 
the  use  of  mechanical  drawing  instruments  demonstrated 
and  the  students  led  to  apply  the  principles  of  decorative 
design  in  making  useful  articles  for  both  home  and  school. 


THE  ART  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPER- 
VISION OF  PRACTICE. 


LAKE  G.  WATSON. 


PEACTICE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
privilege  of  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  is  ex- 
tended to  the  students  of  the  Normal  School. 
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The  purpose  of  this  work  is:  1.  To  devolop  skill  in 
teaching.  As  a  basis  for  this  there  must  be  (a)  an  adequate 
and  accurate  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mental 
development  in  order  that  the  subjects  may  be  so  presented 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  particular  period  in  the 
child's  development,  and  (c)  insight  into  the  practical  value 
of  the  subject  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  presented  in  such 
way  as  will  be  most  productive  of  social  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  Preliminary  academic  and  professional 
work  is  expected  to  furnish  the  basis  for  successful  work  in 
the  school  of  practice.  2.  To  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  public  school  conditions  as  they  exist  in  North  Dakota, 
to  familiarize  him  with  the  mechanics  of  school  management, 
and  to  furnish  an  insight  into  the  practical  applications  of 
educational  theory  as  found  in  our  better  schools.  3.  To  de- 
velop a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  teacher  to  the  school 
and  the  importance  of  fidelity  to  this  trust. 

In  making  assignments  for  practice  an  effort  is  made 
first  to  supplement  the  previous  experience  of  the  student 
and  then  to  furnish  opportunity  for  training  along  special 
lines  so  far  as  conditions  admit. 

Assignments  to  teaching  are  made  long  enough  in  ad- 
vance to  enable  the  student  to  make  thorough  preparation 
for  the  lesson  or  lessons  to  be  given.  This  preparation  is  in- 
corporated in  a  lesson  plan  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
critic  teacher  for  correction  and  suggestions  within  a  stated 
time  before  teaching  begins. 

All  practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  critic  teacher  of  the  grade,  or  the  supervisor  of 
practice,  and  frequent  conferences  are  held,  having  for  their 
purpose  the  discovery  of  causes  of  failure  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  means  of  improvement.  In  these  conferences  every 
effort  is  made  to  have  the  practice  teacher  become  self-criti- 
cal and  self-reliant.  By  exercise  of  foresight  wrong  tenden- 
cies are  often  detected  and  corrected,  thus  preventing  mis- 
takes and  going  far  toward  establishing  right  habits  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 

A  record  of  each  student's  teaching  is  filed  in  the  office 
and  serves,  in  part,  as  a  basis  upon  which  recommendations 
are  made. 

PRIMARY  METHOD. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  take  a 
special  course  in  primary  method. 
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In  this  course  the  experience  of  the  child  at  the  time 
he  enters  school  is  taken  as  a  starting  point.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  the  school  is  kept  in  view  in  order  that  this  phase  of 
its  work  may  serve  as  a  real  preparation  for  that  which  is  to 
follow,  and  the  dominant  activities  of  this  period  of  child- 
hood determine  the  method  used. 

The  course  includes  the  initial  steps  in  the  various  school 
subjects,  recognizing,  however,  the  fact  that  the  dividing 
lines  between  subjects  are  less  clearly  marked  here  than  in 
the  later  years  of  the  course.  After  a  brief  statement  of 
underlying  principles  has  been  made,  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  special  mode  of  their  application  in  the  primary 
school.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  games, — their 
value  and  kinds  adapted  to  use  in  the  school  room, — occupa- 
tions, nature  study  and  child  literature.  Not  only  familiarity 
with  the  best  products  in  this  field  of  literature  is  sought, 
but  skill  in  its  use. 


ENGLISH. 


JESSE  C.  CHILDS. 


On  basis  of  subject  matter,  studies  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  thought  studies  and  language  studies.  The 
difference  between  these  is  that  the  language  studies  deal 
with  language  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought,  while  the 
thought  studies  do  not.  Examples  of  the  former  would  be 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  reading ;  of  the  latter  geography,  his- 
tory and  algebra.  Of  course,  the  thought  studies  involve  the 
use  of  language,  and  may  incidentally  teach  its  use,  but  this 
is  not  their  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  studies 
deal  with  thought  as  well  as  with  language.  Grammar,  for 
instance,  is  based  upon  pure  thought,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
However,  this  does  not  invalidate  the  distinction  between  the 
language  studies  and  the  thought  studies.  It  still  remains 
true  that  the  language  studies  have  for  at  least  a  part  of 
their  subject  matter  language  as  a  means  of  expressing 
and  communicating  thought,  while  the  thought  studies  do 
not.  The  English  work  has  to  do  with  the  language  studies. 
The  general  characteristics  of  these  will  be  first  noted,  and 
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then  the  particular  characteristics  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  Language  exists  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing thought.  The  mental  activities  are  ideas,  thoughts, 
themes,  named  in  order  of  complexity.  To  express  these  are 
words,  sentences  and  discourse.  On  basis  of  unit  dealt  with, 
the  language  studies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  word 
studies,  which  include  orthography,  orthoepy,  and  word-anal- 
ysis; sentence  studies,  which  include  grammar;  and  dis- 
course studies,  which  include  reading,  literature,  and  that 
double  study  of  which  rhetoric  is  the  theoretical  and  compo- 
sition the  practical  part. 

Orthography  or  spelling  is  that  word  study  which  has 
for  its  subject  matter  the  correct  representation  of  words  by 
means  of  printed  characters.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  every  person  who  expects 
to  teach.  Acordingly  this  subject  is  given  due  attention  in 
the  Normal  School.  Students  are  given  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject,  and  in  addition  to  this  their  spelling  is 
always  subject  to  the  criticism  of  their  instructors.  The 
spelling  of  the  English  language  is  somewhat  illogical,  yet 
there  are  certain  valid  principles,  and  with  these  the  pupil  is 
required  to  familiarize  himself.  Where  spelling  arbitrary, 
he  is  required  to  learn  individual  words. 

Orthoepy  deals  with  correct  pronounciation.  Like  or- 
thography, it  should  be  studied  by  principles  in  so  far  as 
possible. 

Word  analysis  deals  with  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words.  It  gives  a  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  words  as  no  other 
work  does.  At  various  times  during  his  course  the  student 
is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  greatly  to  his  benefit. 

Grammar  is  that  language  study  which  has  for  its  sub- 
ject matter  the  sentence.  When  studying  the  parts  of  speech, 
it  might  seem  that  the  word  is  the  subject  matter  or  unit. 
However,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  true, 
for  no  word  has  grammatical  properties  or  even  a  definite 
meaning  except  as  it  is  used  in  a  sentence.  The  same  word 
may  be  used  as  several  parts  of  speech,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  which  it  is  until  it  is  seen  in  a  sentence. 

Grammar  has  for  its  subject  matter  the  sentence.  A 
sentence  exists  to  express  a  thought.  As  the  structure  of  a 
tool  is  determined  by  the  purpose  it  serves,  so  is  the  form  of 
a  sentence  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thought  which  it 
expresses.    This,  then,  is  the  determining  fact  in  grammar — 
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the  three  parts  of  the  sentence  expressing  the  three  elements 
of  the  thought.  This  is  the  underlying  truth  which  gives 
life  and  coherence  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dead  mass 
of  unrelated  facts. 

The  application  of  this  principle  according  to  sound 
rules  of  pedagogy  is  method  in  teaching  grammar.  The  prin- 
ciple of  going  from  the  whole  to  the  parts  determines  the 
order  in  which  the  subject  is  taken  up.  The  work  is  divided 
into  four  different  steps.  First,  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is 
studied,  and  the  common  characteristics  of  all  sentences  are 
discovered.  Second,  sentences  are  divided  into  classes,  and 
each  one  of  these  classes  is  given  careful  study.  Third,  the 
component  parts  of  sentences,  such  as  phrases  and  clauses 
are  carefully  considered.  Fourth,  the  smallest  divisions  of 
the  sentence,  the  parts  of  speech,  are  worked  out  in  detail. 
This  method  of  study  gives  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject  in  its  logical  order. 

All  through  the  course,  grammar  is  treated  as  a  logical 
inductive  subject  which  the  students  can  think  out  for  them- 
selves. By  the  study  of  individual  sentences  they  are  led  to 
see  the  general  truths  which  these  exemplify.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  formulate  their  own  rules  and  definitions,  and  are 
made  independent  of  texts,  although  they  are  referred  to  all 
the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  Each  student  constructs 
for  himself  the  subject  of  grammar. 

Discourse  is  the  oral  or  written  expression  of  connected 
thoughts.  According  to  psychology,  there  are  three  phases 
of  the  self:  the  intellect,  the  feelings  or  emotions,  and  the 
will.  Discourse  may  be  classified  according  as  it  appeals  pre- 
dominantly to  one  or  another  of  these  phases.  This  division 
gives  didactic  discourse,  emotional  discourse  and  ethical  dis- 
course. This  distinction  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  the  discourse  studies. 

Reading  is  that  language  study  which  teaches  the  com- 
prehension or  the  comprehension  and  expression  in  the  au- 
thor's words  of  the  thought  expressed  by  the  printed  page. 
It  thus  has  two  phases :  the  comprehension,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  expressed  by  the  printed  page.  Of  these 
the  first  must  precede  the  second.  It  is  the  more  important, 
not  only  because  most  reading  is  silent  not  oral,  but  because 
good  silent  or  mental  reading  will  nearly  always  in  time  pro- 
duce good  oral  reading.  Poor  oral  reading  results  from  im- 
perfect comprehension.    Hence  the  practical  way  to  produce 
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good  oral  reading  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  thought 
presented  on  the  printed  page. 

Ehetoric  deals  with  the  most  effective  way  of  presenting 
a  series  of  related  thoughts  to  a  reader  or  hearer.  One  per- 
son wishes  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  to  awaken  the  emotions, 
to  move  the  will  of  others.  This  conscious  purpose  will  de- 
termine the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse.  The  character- 
istics of  the  readers  or  hearers  will  determine  its  form.  An 
understanding  of  these  truths  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
student  of  rhetoric.  Herbert  Spencer 's  principle  of  the  econ- 
omy of  attention  is  a  very  helpful  auxiliary  to  these,  especial- 
ly in  the  matter  of  didactic  discourse. 

Acording  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  presented,  discourse 
is  divided  into  narration  and  description,  which  deal  with 
particular  ideas,  and  exposition  and  argumentation,  which 
deal  with  general  ideas.  After  pupils  are  well  grounded  in 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  subject,  they  study  care- 
fully some  masterpiece  of  narration,  such  as  Hawthorne's 
" Great  Stone  Face,"  and  learn  from  that  the  characteristics 
and  problems  of  narration.  Then  they  are  assigned  composi- 
tion work  to  give  practice  in  applying  what  they  have  just 
learned.  One  long  composition  a  week  is  required  and  often 
shorter  ones  in  addition.  These  are  subjected  to  helpful 
criticism  by  the  instructor  and  fellow  students.  The  other 
divisions  of  discourse  are  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner. 

Literature  is  the  expression  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of 
the  world's  best  thinkers  in  appropriate  literary  art  forms. 
It  appeals  to  the  various  phases  of  the  self  above  noted.  The 
art  form  itself  may  in  addition  have  an  aesthetic  value.  The 
problem  in  the  teaching  of  literature  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  presented  and  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  the  method  of  their  expression.  The 
masterpieces  studied  are  chosen  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  pupils  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  literary  forms. 
They  are  studied  as  types  rather  than  as  isolated  specimens. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  impart  to  the  students  some  of  the 
principles  of  literary  criticism  and  to  inculcate  such  a  love 
for  that  which  is  good  in  literature  that  they  may  in  after 
life  choose  their  reading  wisely  and  read  it  with  understand- 
ing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  AND  PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION. 


M.  J.  ABBEY. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

The  aim  of  biological  study  is  to  induce  systematic  meth- 
ods of  scientific  work  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  close  and 
accurate  observation.  Before  this  can  be  accomplished  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  central  idea  running  through  all  biologi- 
cal study.  After  this  center  of  gravity  has  been  discovered 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  build  up  around  it  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  Observation  teaches  us 
that  there  is  one  law  ever  active  in  plant  life  as  well  as  in 
animal  life,  namely,  the  law  of  change.  So  universal  is  this 
law  that  we  call  it,  "The  Determining  Principle"  of  biology. 
The  animal  turns  dead  matter  into  living  matter  and  this  in 
turn  passes  back  into  dead  matter.  The  carbon-dioxide 
breathed  out  by  the  animal  is  taken  in  by  the  plant  and 
worked  over  through  the  process  of  photosynthesis  and  be- 
comes living  matter.  * 

Science  enables  us  to  pass  from  limitation  to  freedom. 
Through  it,  the  heritage  of  the  past  becomes  ours.  "We  are 
able  to  see  an  unending  development  which  had  a  simple  be- 
ginning and  now  ends  in  man  the  highest  type  of  a  self- 
determined  unit.  Through  the  whole  process  of  development 
we  see  harmony  and  order.  The  one  who  is  able  to  see  the 
most  of  this  harmony  is  the  one  who  gets  the  most  out  of 
life.  He  is  also  able  to  give  most  to  others  by  leading  them 
to  see  what  he  himself  has  seen. 

BOTANY. 

The  time  is  past  when  thinking  people  regard  the  study 
of  botany  as  not  essential  to  an  education.  There  are  few 
subjects  so  broad  in  their  influence  or  practical  in  their  bene- 
fits as  botany.  Its  value  as  a  study  is  shown  by  the  following 
points : 

1.  It  develops  the  habit  of  careful  and  accurate  observ- 
ation. 
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2.  The  student  learns  to  compare,  discriminate,  and 
judge  to  the  extent  that  these  powers  of  the  mind  are  de- 
veloped. 

3.  With  observation  goes  description,  if  not  verbal, 
mental. 

4.  It  bears  a  close  relation  to  many  other  subjects  in 
the  school  curriculum,  as  physics,  physiology,  geography, 
chemistry  and  history. 

5.  It  has  a  practical  value.  Especially  is  it  true  in  a 
state  where  the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

6.  It  has  a  culture  value  and  adds  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  student  of  botany  can  read  in  the  book  of 
nature,  a  world  of  grace,  harmony  and  beauty. 

For  these  reasons  the  teacher  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
botany  as  the  basis  of  all  nature  study  work.  "While  the 
facts  of  plant  life,  morphology  and  physiology  should  re- 
ceive due  attention  it  is  of  more  importance  that  the  student 
should  be  put  in  touch  with  the  life  principles  and  life 
relations  of  plants  than  it  is  to  know  the  scientific  names 
of  every  plant  that  he  may  see.  When  a  student  can  look 
upon  a  plant  as  a  living,  growing  thing,  doing  work  not 
unlike  that  done  by  the  human  being,  then  the  subject 
takes  on  new  interest.  The  plant  as  a  living  creature, 
bears  certain  relations  to  the  soil,  air,  water,  animals, 
and  other  plants.  In  order  to  understand  these  rela- 
tions and  the  place  which  the  plant  world  occupies  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  the  student  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  arrangement  and  functions  of  the  various  plant 
organs. 

In  theory  plants  should  be  studied  in  the  order  of  their 
complexity  and,  what  scientists  believe  to  be  the  same  thing, 
in  the  order  of  their  development,  beginning  with  the  sim- 
plest types  of  thread-like  water  plants,  and  progressing 
through  the  mosses  and  ferns  to  the  seed  plants.  In  practice, 
however,  this  takes  the  student  at  the  outset  into  a  realm 
unknown  and  unrelated  to  his  experiences,  and  necessitates 
the  use,  immediately,  of  the  compound  microscope,  the  tech- 
nic  of  which  calls  for  considerable  skill.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  better  results  are  obtained,  providing 
the  study  is  pursued  during  the  entire  year.  If  the  student 
begins  by  observing  some  of  the  gross  structures  of  plants 
already  familiar  to  him,  then  investigates  the  adjustments 
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they  have  made  to  their  environments,  he  sees  how  the 
structures  studied  are  of  advantage  to  the  plants  in  their 
struggle  for  existence.  Along  with  this  should  be  studied 
fundamental  functions.  Thus,  as  the  leaf  is  studied,  we  note 
the  form,  how  the  leaf  of  plants  in  the  woodland  differs  in 
shape,  covering,  and  other  characteristics  from  the  leaf  of 
prairie  plants ;  we  investigate  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  leaf,  the  contrivances  for  regulating  it;  we  also  study 
the  leaf  as  a  factor  taking  in  certain  gases  from  the  air, 
water  from  the  soil,  and  by  the  power  of  sunlight  manu- 
facturing them  into  starch,  one  of  the  foods  of  the  plant. 
As  the  leaf  has  been  studied  both  by  observation  and  by  ex- 
periment, so  is  the  root  studied,  as  an  organ  to  anchor  the 
plant,  to  absorb  moisture  and  minerals,  and  to  store  away 
food  during  the  winter. 

In  brief,  the  work  in  botany  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  General.  The  object  will  be  to  present  the  plant  as 
a  living  thing.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  lab- 
oratory method,  the  student  being  trained  to  observe  and  to 
make  a  record  of  what  he  sees.  The  work  includes  reference 
reading,  class  work,  lectures,  the  writing  of  three  essays  and 
field  excursions. 

II.  Particular.  1.  The  study  of  an  individual  seed 
plant  in  all  its  phases;  the  germination,  the  structure,  and 
the  physiology  of  seeds. 

2.  Organs: — Structure,  form,  mode  of  growth,  differ- 
ences, functions,  arrangement.  Structure  and  growth  of  en- 
tire plant ;  transpiration,  circulation,  respiration,  and  assimi- 
lation. 

3.  Organs  of  Reproduction : — Structure,  functions,  in- 
florescence, fertilization,  ripening  of  fruit  and  seed,  dissem- 
ination of  seeds. 

4.  Classification: — Study  of  several  common  plants. 

5.  A  history  of  plants  from  the  lowest  forms  to  the 
highest  with  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  plant  evolu- 
tion. Representative  species  of  the  algae,  seaweeds  the  bac- 
teria, and  other  fungi  (especially  those  of  economic  im- 
portance, as  mushrooms,  rusts  and  smuts)  are  studied. 

AGRICULTURE. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  the  study  of  a  branch  of  science 
relating  directly  to  the  great  economic  interest — agriculture 
— the  third  term  of  the  year  course  in  botany  has  been  as- 
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signed  to  elementary  agriculture.     The  object  of  the  study 
is  twofold;  first,  to  learn  the  fundamental  facts  about  soil 
plants  and  animals,  and,  second,  to  bring  out  the  cultural 
side.     That  the  study  of  agriculture  will  fulfill  these  pur- 
poses cannot  be  questioned. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course : 
I      Wheat.     (1)  History,  (2)  economic  value,  (3)  varie- 
ties, (4)  one  best  adapted  to  North  Dakota,  (5)  preparation 
of  the  soil,  (6)  selecting  and  testing  of  seed  wheat,  (7)  cul- 
tivation, (8)  place  in  crop  rotation,   (9)  diseases  and  their 

II.  The  same  general  outline  is  followed  for  corn, 
oats,  barley,  flax  and  rye. 

III.  The  Soil.  (1)  Origin,  (2)  tillage,  (3)  moisture, 
(4)  drainage,  (5)  improvement,  (6)  composition. 

IV  The  Relation  of  the  Plant  to  the  Soil.  (1)  Root, 
(2)  tubercles,  (3)  crop  rotation,  (4)  what  a  plant  obtains 
from  the  soil  and  how  it  obtains  it. 

V.  The  Raising  of  Fruit  Trees.  (1)  The  kinds,  (2) 
where  to  plant,  (3)  how  to  plant,  (4)  care,  (5)  pruning,  (6) 
grafting,  (7)  budding,  (8)  cause  and  nature  of  diseases,  (9) 

remedy 

VI  Domestic  Animals.  (1)  Kinds  best  adapted  to 
North  Dakota,  (2)  value  of  good  breeds,  (3)  care  of  ani- 
mals, (a)  kind  of  food,  (b)  preparation  of  food  (c)  time :  ot 
feeding,  (d)  amount  of  feeding,  (e)  water,  (f)  salt,  (g) 
cleanliness,  (h)  ventilation  of  barns. 

The  school  gardens  are  planted  and  cared  tor  by  the 
students  in  the  botany  classes.  Here  many  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture  are  ilustrated  and  made  more  practical. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  zoology  is  designed  to  cover  the  principal 
types  of  the  more  important  groups.  It  is  better  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  one  specimen  under  each  group  than  a 
general  study  of  a  large  number.  This  is  done  by  the  lab- 
oratory method,  supplemented  by  discussions  of  fundamental 
principles.  The  course  comes  in  the  third  year  and,  follow- 
ing botany  as  it  does,  the  powers  of  observation  are  strength- 
ened and  the  habits  of  careful,  systematic  thought  are  de- 
veloped. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  laboratory 
records  and  drawings.  Accuracy  and  neatness,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  work  done,  are  things  sought  after.  Any- 
thing that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
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The  life  relations  and  life  principles  of  animals  and 
plants,  as  well  as  their  structure  and  physiology,  are  care- 
fully studied.  In  the  study  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants 
first  and  then  the  more  advanced  forms,  the  student  is  led 
to  see  the  principal  facts  underlying  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  academic,  the  method  part  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  class  in  science  method,  but  in  the  select- 
ing of  exercises  and  in  conducting  the  class  room  work,  at- 
tention is  frequently  called  to  the  use  he  can  make  of  the 
particular  subject  under  discussion  in  his  own  teaching. 
Also  such  subjects  as  relation  of  animals  to  man;  useful  ani- 
mals; destructive  animals;  cruelty  to  animals;  the  work  of 
the  different  seasons,  and  how  to  take  up  the  simple  study 
of  animal  and  plant  life,  are  discussed. 

Laboratory  work  on  each  specimen  precedes  the  class 
room  work.  New  facts  are  added  through  the  reference 
library  and  not  through  any  one  text  book.  Thus  the  stud- 
ent frees  himself  from  any  one  set  theory  or  view  of  the 
subject.  He  learns  to  correlate  his  ideas  and  to  form  out 
of  the  many  conflicting  theories  one  for  himself. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  work  in  physiology  is  not  confined  to  one  term,  but 
runs  through  all  the  work  in  botany,  biology  and  physics. 
In  the  third  term  of  the  third  year  the  more  important 
facts  are  brought  together  and  correlated.  The  work  is 
largely  objective,  with  frequent  lectures  on  such  subjects,  as 
diet,  health,  exercise,  diseases  and  other  related  subjects. 
Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  laboratory  book  in  which 
each  specimen  studied  is  carefully  drawn. 

The  work  should  give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the 
living  body;  the  divisions  of  bodies  into  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, into  plants  and  animals;  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
structure  of  a  body,  anatomy,  physiology,  hygene,  cell  tissue, 
membrane,  gland,  muscle,  tendon,  blood  vessel,  nerve,  lym- 
phatic, bone  and  joint. 

There  should  be  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  function  of 
each  organ  and  the  system  by  which  it  does  its  work.  The 
mere  technical  name  of  every  muscle  and  bone  of  the  body 
is  of  little  importance  compared  with  what  the  great  diges- 
tive, circulatory,  respiratory,  secretory  and  absorbent  sys- 
tems do  for  us.    Too  frequently  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
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the  unimportant  rather  than  upon  the  great  principles  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  imposible  to  understand  the  digestive  sj'stems 
without  a  knowledge  of  what  constitues  a  food,  a  knowledge 
of  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  function  and  structure  of  its 
organs  and  their  relation  to  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Under  the  circulating  system  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  function,  structure  and  locations  of  the  organs.  This  in- 
cludes the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  and  the  trac- 
ing of  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  systems,  noting  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  and  capillaries :  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  a  cold,  congestion,  fever  and 
inflammation. 

A  study  of  respiration  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration;  the  structure  and  function  of  the  or- 
gans involved;  ventilation  and  the  best  means  of  ventilat- 
ing, with  the  evil  effects  attending  poor  ventilation. 

The  study  of  each  of  the  other  systems  is  taken  up  in 
the  same  way,  giving  special  attention  to  the  function  of 
each  organ  and  its  part  in  the  laws  of  health.  Specimens  are 
obtained  from  the  butcher  shop,  which  are  carefully  studied 
and  drawn. 

The  study  of  alcohol  is  taken  up  in  a  sensible  manner. 
The  central  idea  is  gained  from  the  definition  of  food.  A 
food  is  anything  taken  into  the  body  which  supplies  it  with 
weight,  heat  or  energy.  Alcohol  does  not  supply  weight, 
and  hence  is  not  a  food.  The  intelligence  of  the  student  is 
appealed  to  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

METHODS  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  review  the 
elementary  facts  of  science,  and,  second,  the  way  to  present 
these  facts.  The  first  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  the  mas- 
tery of  facts,  while  the  second  half  is  given  to  a  pedagogical 
view  of  the  subject.  Under  the  first  head  topics  in  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry  and  elementary  agri- 
culture are  considered.  The  aim  is  not  a  deep  study  of  these 
subjects,  but  more  a  review  and  sorting  of  the  facts  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  grades  and  the  first  two  years  of  the 
high  school  work. 

In  the  pedagogical  part  of  the  work  several  topics  are 
selected,  and  the  art  of  presenting  them  is  illustrated.  The 
adaptability  of  the  work  to  the  different  stages  of  a  child's 
development  receives  careful  attention.    Probably  the  great- 
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est  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  learn  how  to  put  the  child  in 
accord  with  his  surroundings.  Each  member  of  the  class  is 
required  to  write  a  teaching  plan.  These  are  corrected 
by  the  instructor,  discussed  in  class  and  returned  to  the 
student.  At  least  twice  during  the  term  each  one  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  grade  class  in  nature  study. 

An  outline  of  nature  study  work,  with  suggestions  how 
to  teach  it,  is  given  to  each  student. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  to  produce  the  finest 
specimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood  possible  and  to  give 
them  the  power  to  think,  to  will,  to  act,  to  create,  power 
to  comprehend  the  various  conditions  of  life  and  when  they 
are  comprehended  to  meet  these  conditions  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible. 

Physical  education  is  a  means  to  this  end.  It  brings 
about  this  result  in  the  following  ways: 

First.    By  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  body. 

Second.    By  building  a  perfect  structure. 

Third.    By  strengthening  the  vital  organs. 

Fourth.  By  forming  physical  habits  that  will  develop 
strength  in  later  manhood. 

Fifth.  By  promoting  general  strength,  skill  and  en- 
durance. 

Sixth.  By  developing  the  will,  teaching  self  control, 
and  self  direction,  giving  physical  ease,  poise,  and  graceful 
physical  expression,  with  the  corresponding  mental  con- 
ditions. 

Seventh.   By  giving  moral  tone. 

Oportunity  for  the  best  training  that  the  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  is  the  heritage  of  every  child  today  but  if 
the  foundation  of  this  mental  training  is  lacking  the  whole 
mental  structure  is  out  of  tune.  The  physical  training  in  a 
Normal  School  should  accomplish  the  double  purpose  of 
benefitting  the  individual  who  takes  such  training  and  of 
preparing  him  to  teach  others  what  he  has  learned.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  by  observing  pupils  to  detect  their 
physical  defects  and  to  know  what  corrective  exercises  to 
apply  in  each  case. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  in  this 
department  : 

FALL   TERM. 

1.  Gymnastics,  (a)  The  different  positions  of  the 
feet,  body  and  arms  in  taking  the  various  exercises.  Easy 
change  from  one  to  the  other,  resulting  in  a  series  of  move- 
ments which  bear  a  definite  relation  to  each  other. 

(b)  Practice  lessons  conducted  by  members  of  the 
class  as  preparation  for  the  work  in  the  school  room. 

(c)  Light  work  on  apparatus. 

(d)  Voice  exercises  to  develop  lung  capacity  and  clear 
tone. 

(e)  Games.  Those  games  which  will  develop  mental 
and  physical  dexterity,  a  correct  appreciation  of  distance 
and  a  correlation  of  eye  and  hand. 

WINTER   TERM. 

1.  Advanced  gymnastics,  (a)  Lectures  on  theory  of 
teaching  and  such  topics  as  ventilation,  fresh  air,  dust  part- 
icles, food  and  exercise. 

(b)  Work  on  apparatus. 

(c)  Elementary  military  drills. 

(d)  Indoor  track  work. 

SPRING   TERM. 

(a)  Indian  club  swinging,  dumb  bells,  wands  and  fancy 
marches. 

(b)  Exercises  in  the  Japanese  system  of  physical  cul- 
ture. 

(c)  Further  practice  in  teaching  with  the  view  of  se- 
lecting those  exercises  adapted  to  the  different  grades. 

Football,  baseball,  basketball  and  track  teams  are  or- 
ganized in  their  proper  seasons.  Competition  is  secondary 
to  the  real  exercise  and  training  which  they  furnish. 

There  are  two  gymnasiums  connected  with  the  school, 
one  for  the  young  men  and  one  for  the  young  ladies.  Both 
are  provided  with  new  apparatus,  well  heated  and  lighted. 
Bath  rooms  with  spray  and  shower  tubs  are  adjoining.  The 
use  of  these  as  well  as  the  gymnasiums  is  free  to  all  students. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    GEOGRAPHY,    CHEMISTRY    AND 

PHYSICS. 


M.  N.  POPE. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

"Geography  is  the  exact  and  organized  knowledge  of 
the  distribution  of  phenomena  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
culminating  in  the  explanation  of  the  interaction  of  man 
with  his  terrestial  environment. ' ' — Mill. 

The  earth  is  the  "home  of  man"  and  as  such  should  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  inter-relation  of  man 
and  nature  is  the  justification  of  such  instruction  to  im- 
mature pupils.  As  Geddes  says  "The  natural  environment 
— latitude  and  configuration  of  land  and  sea,  climate,  life, 
and  natural  productions — not  only  conditions  human  popula- 
tion, but  determines  its  fundamental  activities. " 

For  this  reason  two  terms  of  physical  geography  are 
given  before  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  political.  In 
these  two  terms  we  consider  the  earth  as  it  has  been  pre- 
pared for  its  human  occupants  by  diastrophism,  vulcanism, 
glaciation,  erosion,  insolation,  rainfall,  winds,  etc.  In  politi- 
cal geography  we  see  the  earth  as  man  has  made  it,  "con- 
tracted" by  the  canal,  the  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  telegraph;  enriched  by  the  minerals  from  its 
interior,  by  the  agricultural  and  forest  products  from  its 
broad  expanse  of  fertile  soil  and  by  its  multitude  of  manufac- 
tures; and  all  these  riches  distributed  to  all  mankind  by 
steam  and  electricity.  In  this  work  is  fully  traced  the  effect 
which  the  land  forms  and  weather  and  climate  have  upon 
man  in  different  phases  of  his  civilization. 

Physiography  is  taken  up  in  the  first  term.  Type  study 
is  emphasized  and  a  considerable  amount  of  laboratory  work 
is  done  upon  topographical  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  in  this  connection.  In  studying  river  and  glacial  ac- 
tion the  work  is  supplemented  by  frequent  excursions  to  the 
Goose  River  and  to  different  glacial  deposits  in  the  vicinity. 

The  second  term's  work  consists  of  mathematical  geog- 
raphy, elementary  meteorology  and  outlines  of  plant,  ani- 
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mal  and  human  geography,  supplemented  by  laboratory 
work  in  weather  observation  with  barometer,  hygrometer, 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  etc. 

The  third  term  in  the  course  follows  naturally  after  the 
work  in  physiography  and  meteorology  and  is  made  to  de- 
pend in  great  part  upon  that  work.  It  consists  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  term  in  the  geography  of  the  United 
States,  considering  the  influence  of  position,  area,  and  relief 
upon  the  rank  of  the  nation  as  a  world  power,  her  products, 
manufactures,  commerce,  population  and  cities.  The  remain- 
der of  the  term  is  spent  upon  the  geography  of  North  Dakota. 
The  laboratory  in  geography  is  well  equipped  with 
maps,  models,  charts,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  folios,  lantern 
slides  and  pictures,  a  Fortin  barometer,  maximum  and  mini- 
mum thermometers,  hygrometer  and  other  necessary  appa- 
ratus. Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  this  mater- 
ial in  the  preparation  of  the  daily  lesson. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  of  matter,  and  is  included  in 
general  physics  under  the  title  of  molecular  physics.  It 
is  "the  science  of  the  composition  of  material  things  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  their  ultimate  composition."  It  deals  with  the  atom  and 
the  relationships  existing  between  atoms  of  the  same  or  of 
different  substances,  by  reason  of  their  kind,  number  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  molecule.  This  will,  of  course,  include  the 
causes  and  effects  of  changes  in  kind,  number,  and  arrange- 
ment of  atoms,  together  with  the  laws  governing  such  chang- 
es. Chemistry  is  based  upon  the  integrity  and  indestruc- 
tibility of  this  unit  of  matter,  the  atom.  Each  atom  has 
certain  powers  of  combination  which  must  cause  when  in- 
timately associated  with  other  atoms  of  a  different  sub- 
stance and  under  favorable  conditions,  the  formation  of  a 
molecule  of  a  new  substance.  This  chemical  transformation 
is  called  "combination."  Now  if  this  molecule  is  separated 
into  its  component  atoms  the  chemical  transformation  is 
called  "decomposition."  All  chemical  action  is  character- 
ized by  one  or  the  other,  or  a  combination  of  these  two  pri- 
mary transformations. 

As  chemistry  is  essentially  a  laboratory  science,  a  great- 
er part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory,  where  the 
pupil  rediscovers  the  elements,  their  properties,  the  laws  of 
their  combination  and  dissociation  and  the  effect  of  different 
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reagents  upon  them.  The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with 
all  apparatus  necessary  for  individual  work  and  the  student 
is  required  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  experiments  per- 
formed. The  course  is  intended  to  be  as  practical  as  possi- 
ble, not  so  much  that  the  pupil  may  at  some  time  be  able  to 
teach  the  subject,  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand  more 
fully  and  to  teach  its  fundamental  phenomena  as  seen  in 
every  day  life. 

In  the  first  term,  the  more  important  elements  and  their 
compounds  are  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  the  students 
and  studied  as  to  properties. 

The  chief  laws  of  chemical  change  are  given  in  the 
second  term,  taking  up  in  the  laboratory,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, a  quantitative  demonstration  of  them. 

Elementary  qualitative  analysis  is  given  in  the  third 
term.    Water  and  food  analysis  is  touched  upon. 

PHYSICS. 

Physics  has  been  defined  as  the  "science  of  forces  or 
forms  of  energy,"  but  as  physical  energy  cannot  exist  sep- 
arate from  matter,  the  province  of  physics  includes  the  two 
— matter  and  energy.  There  are  four  divisions  of  general 
physics,  viz.,  mechanics,  science  of  gravitation,  molecular 
physics,  and  physics  of  the  ether.  Chemistry  is  thus  a  sub- 
division of  this  broad  view  of  the  science,  being  the  study 
of  the  physics  of  the  molecule.  However,  we  concern  our- 
selves with  only  the  more  important  physical  phenomena, 
their  causes,  laws  and  applications  in  daily  life. 

The  work  consists  of  three  recitation  periods  per  week, 
alternating  with  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  work  is  in  great  part  quantitative  but  is  not 
emphasized  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overshadow  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  experiment  to  the  pupil. 

The  equipment  is  especially  fine,  all  apparatus  needed 
for  the  lecture  room  and  for  the  use  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent, is  furnished  in  abundance. 

Lecture  room  demonstrations  are  especially  emphasized. 

First  term — Matter  and  its  properties  and  conditions. 
Mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids. 

Second  term — Pneumatics,  sound  and  heat. 

Third  term — Magnetism,  electricity  and  light. 
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The  real  work  of  history  is  to  be  found  in  understanding 
the  development  of  the  five  great  phases  of  institutional 
life:  the  political,  the  religious,  the  cultural,  the  economic 
and  the  social.  We  ascertain  the  political  ideas  of  a  people 
through  an  investigation  of  their  government;  their  relig- 
ious ideas  by  observing  the  nature  of  their  church.  In  like 
manner  we  learn  their  ideas  of  the  other  institutions,  and 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  life  of  a  people. 

The  ideas  of  a  people  become  manifest  through  their 
acts,  which  constitute  the  events  or  facts  recorded  in  a 
text-book  on  history.  A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  history 
is  necessary  as  a  means  to  an  understanding  of  its  content, 
which  is  the  goal.  For  the  mind  to  grasp  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  historical  events,  it  must  realize  that  there  is  in 
history,  as  in  every  subject,  a  central  principle  running 
through  the  large  number  of  apparently  isolated  facts. 
Dominated  by  this  idea,  the  student  learns  to  organize  his 
subject  material  according  to  its  relation  to  the  central 
principle  by  careful  interpretation  and  subordination. 

The  value  of  this  scientific  method  of  studying  history 
is  evident.  The  student  must  call  into  activity  both  the 
analytic  and  the  synthetic  judgment.  He  sees  that  the  sub- 
ject affords  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  the  discovery  arouses  an  interest  which  he 
would  never  feel  as  long  as  memorizing  unrelated  facts  re- 
mained the  object  of  his  study.  The  student  learns  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  vital  and  the  irrelevant.  His  mind 
becomes  keen.  There  is  probably  no  other  school  subject 
which  is  so  powerful  an  instrument  in  both  culture  and 
discipline  as  history  is  when  studied  in  this  scientific  man- 
ner. The  teacher  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
ought  to  be  under  the  influence  of  this  view  of  history  in 
order  that  he  may  consciously  direct  the  thought  of  his 
pupils  in  this  subject  toward  history  in  its  scientific  form 
as  an  ideal. 
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In  a  more  general  sense  we  may  say  that  history  uni- 
versalizes the  student.  He  enters  with  primitive  man  into 
his  struggle  for  freedom — physical,  civil  and  spiritual — 
solves  the  problems  which  the  race  has  solved,  and  thus 
arrives  at  the  stage  in  civilization  which  the  race  has  reached, 
himself  free  to  assist  in  future  progress  with  all  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  past. 

The  Normal  School  offers  especial  advantages  for  his- 
torical study.  An  excellent  working  library  affords  abund- 
ant opportunity  for  reference  work, — a  privilege  which  en- 
ables the  student  to  investigate  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as 
he  may  desire. 

The  work  in  history  naturally  falls  into  two  main  divi- 
sions, United  States  history  and  general  history.  These 
divisions  are  subdivided  into  the  following  courses: 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Two  terms  are  devoted  by  first  year  students  to  the 
study  of  United  States  history  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

One  term  is  spent  by  fourth  year  students  of  the  English 
course  in  completing  the  subject.  This  term's  work  in- 
cludes a  study  of  our  history  from  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present  time,  and  a  general  review  of  the  entire 
subject. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  present  institutions.  It  is  the  aim  to  have  stu- 
dents feel  that  American  history  is  a  movement;  to  have 
them  see  that  events  and  series  of  events  may  be  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  movement.  This  is  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  history. 

Some  of  the  topics  given  careful  attention  are :  the  con- 
test between  foreign  nations  for  supremacy  in  America ;  the 
struggle  of  the  colonists  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the 
union  against  England;  the  development  of  nationality;  the 
conflict  with  slavery ;  the  reconstruction  and  development  of 
the  nation. 

Papers  showing  the  various  stages  in  important  move- 
ments are  frequently  called  for.  Maps  are  drawn  by  the 
student  when  essential  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
subject.  Daily  use  is  made  of  the  library  for  supplementary 
work. 
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CIVICS. 

One  term  in  civics  is  given  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  United  States  history.  The  development  of  onr  govern- 
ment from  colonial  times  is  carefully  worked  out.  The 
articles  of  confederation  are  studied  with  the  veiw  of  detect- 
ing their  strength  and  their  weakness.  A  thorough  analysis 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  made  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  government  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

A  portion  of  the  term  is  also  allotted  to  a  study  of  the 
government  of  North  Dakota.  The  town,  city,  county  and 
state  governments  are  all  considered  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  govern- 
ment; his  rights  under  the  government,  and  his  duties  to- 
ward it ;  and  to  create  a  spirit  which  shall  lead  him  to  insist 
upon  the  noblest  type  of  citizenship. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 

Three  courses  are  given  in  general  history,  as  follows: 
Ancient  History. 

This  course  is  for  students  of  the  second  year.  It  occu- 
pies two  terms.  It  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  essential  facts  in  the  history  of  the  rise,  development  and 
downfall  of  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  to  familiarize  him  with 
icvilization  as  it  existed  in  the  Orient,  in  Greece  and  in 
Eome  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Carolingian  empire  in  800  A.  D.;  and  to  discover  the 
origin  of  ideas  which  have  influenced  the  development  of 
our  own  institutions. 

English  History. 

This  course  follows  the  course  in  ancient  history  and 
occupies  one  term.  It  forms  a  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  civilization.  It  presents  a  two-fold  purpose :  First, 
to  understand  the  great  historical  institutions;  secondly,  to 
master  the  English  institutions  and  see  their  connection  with 
American  history. 

Modern  European  History. 

The  seniors  in  the  English  course  devote  one  term  to 

the  study  of  modern  European  history.     The  course  com-* 

prises  a  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  modern 

European  nations  -  a,  study  of  the,  institutions  under  whicU 
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Europe  has  lived  for  centuries — above  all,  the  church  as 
affected  by  the  crusades,  monasticism,  the  renaissance  and 
reformation;  the  life  and  work  of  a  few  men  of  foremost 
importance  in  European  history, — for  example,  Charle- 
magne, Luther,  Napoleon  and  Bismarck;  lastly,  the  indus- 
trial, intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  made  during 
this  period. 

ECONOMICS. 
One  term  is  given  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  The 
subject  is  admirably  adapted  to  round  out  and  complete  the 
course  in  history.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  we  are  living 
in  an  economic  era.  Great  economic  problems  exist  today 
which  rising  generations  must  solve.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  that  students  have  their  interest  in 
the  subject  aroused  and  that  they  attain  a  reliable  under- 
standing of  its  fundamental  principles.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  accomplish  this  result. 
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LATIN  DEPARTMENT. 


AGNES    SKUNDBERG. 


The  study  of  the  Latin  language  has  given  character 
to  modern  minds  by  the  habits  of  discrimination  and  anal- 
ysis which  it  requires.  To  represent  it  as  nothing  but  a 
criticism  of  words  or  an  exercise  of  memory  is  erroneous. 
The  analysis  of  the  language  cultivates  acuteness  and  pre- 
eminent literary  taste,  and  inspires  the  student  with  a  love 
of  research.  Attention  is  given  to  correct  writing,  the  study 
of  idioms  and  synonyms,  translations  into  English  and  the 
history  of  its  literature.  Always  the  relation  of  the  lang- 
uage to  English  is  kept  in  mind  and  similarities  noted. 

Four  years  of  Latin  are  offered,  as  follows : 

Course  I.  Beginning  Latin  based  on  Moore's  Latin 
lessons.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  changing  from  English 
into  Latin  connected  passages,  especially  arranged  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principles  of  syntax.  This  implies  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  drill  in  all  Latin  inflections,  the  careful 
development  of  points  of  syntax.  The  prime  purpose  of  this 
year's  work  is  to  secure  the  ready  and  accurate  recognition 
of  forms  and  the  development  of  the  true  meaning  of  each 
connected  Latin  sentence.  Oral  reading  of  each  Latin  sen- 
tence is  insisted  on  for  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of 
Latin  pronunciation. 

Course  II.  Four  books  of  Caesar,  with  a  thorough 
study  of  the  times  and  prose  composition  work  are  required. 
The  ideal  in  preparation  is  to  let  no  sentence  pass  without 
an  exact  appreciation  of  the  syntactical  relations  of  every 
word.  The  ideal  in  translation  is  to  render  into  idiomatic 
English  the  Latin  sentence  and  yet  to  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  Latin  order. 

Course  III.  Cicero's  Orations,  consisting  of  In  Catali- 
nam,  De  Imperio  and  Pro  Archia  and  prose  composition  and 
such  study  of  the  historic  setting  as  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  orations.  The  same  methods  of  grammatical 
study  as  before  are  continued. 

Course  IV.  Virgil 's  Aenid  is  studied.  This  work  serves 
as  a  means  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  land  of  myth- 
ology and  poetry.  The  work  emphasizes  discrimination  in 
the  meaning  and  use  of  Latin  words,  rhetorical  figures, 
grammatical  construction  peculiar  to  poetry. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN. 


The  purpose  of  the  two  years'  course  in  German  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  use  this  language  with  facility  in  ordi- 
nary reading,  writing  and  speaking;  to  supply  valuable 
mental  training  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  language 
other  than  one's  own;  to  give  the  student  a  "feeling  for 
language"  which  shall  lead  him  not  only  to  use  good  Ger- 
man, but  to  gain  correctness  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  his 
mother  tongue;  to  give  him  a  key  to  the  riches  of  German 
literature  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  along 
commercial  or  scientific  lines.  During  the  first  year,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation,  the  principles  of 
German  grammar  and  the  conversion  of  simple  prose  from 
English  into  German,  and  from  German  into  English,  to- 
gether with  conversational  exercises.  In  the  second  year, 
some  standard  drama  or  comedy  is  studied;  the  grammar 
is  reviewed  and  its  study  continued.  Conversation  and 
and  prose  composition  are  made  promnient  features.  Special 
work  may  be  done  in  either  commercial  or  scientific  German. 
Several  masterpieces  are  studied,  together  with  readings  in 
history  and  biography. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  student  of  pedagogy  as  the  most  thorough-going 
treatises  on  education  have  been  written  by  German  philos- 
ophers, many  of  which  have  not  been  translated  into  English. 
The  abstract  thought  of  a  classic  may  indeed  be  translated, 
but  the  true  thought  in  its  entirety,  and  the  exquisite  art 
which  is  part  of  its  essence,  the  art  by  which  the  thought 
and  its  expression  become  one  and  inseperable,  are  abso- 
lutely untranslatable. 
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OFFICEES. 

O.  O.  TEAGETON President 

MARY    WAMBHEIM Vice-President 

MARY    NORTON Secretary    and    Treasurer 


CATALOGUE  01 

i1  ALUMNI. 
CLASS,    '95—15. 

FIRST    GRADUATING 

Allen    (Saunders),  Ida  B. 

Missoula, 

Mont. 

Boyum,  E.  E. 

Jennings, 

La. 

Brumwell,   Milton 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Butler,  W.  H. 

Cooperstown, 

N.D. 

Courtney,    W.    J. 

Page, 

N.D. 

*Dallas,  David 

Jennings, 

La. 

Frazier,   L. 

Hoople, 

N.D. 

Morrish,  W.  J. 

Page, 

N.D. 

Putnam,  Grace  B. 

New  Rockford, 

N.D. 

Sinclair,    J.    H. 

Cooperstown, 

N.D. 

Smith,  R.  L. 

Grand    Forks, 

N.D. 

Sonderall,  J.  B. 

Grafton, 

N.D. 

Springen,  Sophia  H. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Warren,  E.   G. 

Minot, 

N.D. 

Williams,    Louis 

Davenport, 

Iowa 

SECOND   GRDUATING 

CLASS,    '96—13. 

Anderson   (Larson),  Louise 

Markham, 

Texas 

Boyum,    George 

Brown,   W.    G. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Brown   (Thams),  Frederica 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Kaldor,    Theo. 

Hillsobor, 

N.D. 

Koppang,    Sophia 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Moen,    Ida 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mooers,  W.  G. 

Devils   Lake, 

N.D. 

McDonald,  N.   C. 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

Macdonald  (Belanger), Katrine 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

*Patterson,    Henry 

*  Sunderland,   T.   S. 

Wambheim,  Mary 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

THIRD    GRADUATING 

CLASS,    '97—7. 

Carlile,  A.   M. 

Bantry, 

N.D. 

Hasselquist,    Thomas    A. 

Sherbrooke, 

N.D. 

Keene   (Josh),  Minnie  S. 

Sherwood, 

N.D. 

Keene,   Edward   0. 

Sherwood, 

N.D. 

Mooers   (Walton),  Libbie  C. 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

Sinclair,  Edith  R. 

Hannaford, 

N.D. 

Thornton,  Edgar 

*Deceased 
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FOURTH  GRADUATING  CLASS,    '98—3. 
Fecher,    Gilbert    O. 
Hendrickson(Lucken),Emma 
Walbom,  Anna  A. 

FIFTH   GRADUATING 
Blackorby,  Charles  E. 
Bolstad,  Andrew  L. 
Carhart,   Edith   Beebe 
Colvin,  Robert 
Curry    (Long),   Adelaide   S. 
Graham   (Anderson),  Sophia 
Hillier,  Geo.  H. 
Halland,  Hannah  Alice 
Johnson,  Kittie  May 
Moskau,   Gilbert 
Porter,  W.  H. 
Rosholt,  Ruth 
Sletto,   Anna 

SIXTH   GRADUATING 
Burdick,  Usher  L. 
Burdick   (Robertson),  Emma 
Berrington,   Blanche   Frances 
Carlile   (Cooper),  Margaret 
Casidy,  James  H. 
Deitz,  Helen  M. 
Edwards    (Wilkins),   Coral 
Hibbard,  Mabel  E. 
Keene,   Rena   E. 
McCarten,  Margaret 
McCarten,    Tene 
McCarten,    Cinda 
Morrish,   Ada  Maud 
Miller,    Albert    G.    . 
Nestos,    R.    A. 
Poulson   (Wold),  Inga 
Reed   (Cruden),  Nellie 
Sinclair,  Sadie  J. 
Skrivseth,  Bendick  O. 
Tyler   (Watkins),  Augusta  A. 


Ackerman   (Willis),  Bessie 
Anderson,  Annie  Frances 
Dolve,    Nels    O. 
Erickson,    Mathias    B. 
Halldorson,  Halldor 
Hendrickson,  Lillie 
*Hiller,   Will   A. 
Jones,  Charlotte 
Kaldor,    Ole    O. 
King,  Sylvia  L. 
Morrill,  Jesse 
McCarten,  Emmett 


Hatton, 

N.D. 

Enderby          British  Columbia 

Fergus  Falls, 

Minn. 

CLASS,    '99—13. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Cunningham, 

Wash. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Finley, 

N.D. 

Chicago, 

111. 

White  Earth, 

N.D. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Groton, 

S.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Olga, 

N.D. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

CLASS,    '00—20. 

Hampden, 

N.D. 

Hampden, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Bantry, 

N.D. 

Leeds, 

N.D. 

Hood  River, 

Ore. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Hope, 

N.D. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Cogswell, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

Sherbrooks, 

N.D. 

Minot, 

N.D. 

Valley  City, 

N.D. 

Dickinson, 

N.D. 

Hannaford, 

N.D. 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Manganola, 

Colo. 

&  CLASS,   '01—15. 

Manila, 

Wash. 

McHenry, 

N.D. 

University, 

N..D. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Souris, 

N.D. 

Willow  City, 

N.D. 

St.   Thomas, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Palmer, 

Mich. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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Swartwood  (Adams),  Eva  M. 
Vinje,  Elvin 

EIGHTH  GRADUATING 
Anderson   (Ferguson),  Lela  E. 
Aspinwall,  Mabel 
Clunis,  Viola 
Crothers,    A.    R.    E. 
Deitz,  Effie 
DeNoyer,  John 
Erickson,  Edward 
Fingerson,    Emily 
Hocking,  William 
Koppang,  Olga 
Kuhn,   Elizabeth 
Larin   (Carhart),  Margaret 
Morrish,   Carrie 
Parsons,  W.  Earl 
Peterson,   Eli   E. 
Poulsson,  Eleanor 
Parsons    (Burd),  Daisie 
Roberts,    Ruth 
Shear,  Maude  B. 
Sando,  Anna 
Voge,  Ole  O. 

NINTH   GRADUATING 
Anderson,  Josephyne 
Anderson,  Rena 
Champine,   Inez   E. 
Chantland,   Ellen   J. 
Dawson,  Jessie 
Forre,  Anne  E. 
Jobe,    Elizabeth 
Koerner,   Lottie  F. 
Lerom,  Bertha 
Lerom,  Hattie 
Lerom,  Marie 
Lynner,  Hilda 
Marsden   (Mitchell),  Jessie 
Palmer,  Bertha  R. 
Raaen,  Aagot 
Sando,    Olga    M. 
Shortridge,    Lila    V. 
Sorenson,  Mamie 
Thomson,   Tilda 
Vannier,  E.  Laurena 
Wilbur,  Ruth   A. 

TENTH   GRADUATING 
Abel,   Melvina   G. 
Burbidge,  Anna  J. 
Chase,   Mary   B. 
Charlton,  Ethel  G. 
Cliffgard,    Theo.   J. 
Crafer,  Thomas,  LL.  B. 


Grandin, 

N.D. 

Northwestern  U., 

111. 

CLASS,    '02—22. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Wahpeton, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Grand  Forks, 

N.D. 

Kempton, 

N.D. 

Graham's   Island 

N.D. 

Caledonia, 

N.D. 

Park  iviver, 

N.D. 

Devils    Lake, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Park  River, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Page, 

N.D. 

Bismarck, 

N.D. 

Leeds, ' 

N.D. 

Bismarck, 

N.D. 

Mnineapolis, 

Minn. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Buxton, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Dundee, 

N.D. 

CLASS,    '03—21. 

Finley, 

N.D. 

Thompson, 

N.D. 

Fargo, 

N.D. 

Dickinson, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Lakota, 

N.D. 

Ritzville, 

Wash. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Madison, 

Wis. 

Madison, 

Wis. 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Carrington, 

N.D. 

Dickinson, 

N.D. 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Park    River, 

N.D. 

Buxton, 

N.D. 

Kelso, 

N.D. 

Devils    Lake, 

N.D. 

Granville, 

N.D. 

CLASS,    '04— 20. 

Medford, 

N.D. 

Grano, 

N.D. 

Reynolds, 

N.D. 

Skyberg, 

Minn. 

Grafton, 

N.D. 

University, 

N.D. 
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Denning,    Lillie    M. 

Erickson,   Oscar 

Englehart    (McMordie),    Margaret 

Fiske,  Etta  G. 

Fraser,  Anna  M. 

Hood    (Hazzard),  Olive  E. 

Haywood,  Margaret  B.  S. 

Hegland,  Clara 

Hill,  Minnie 

Keeping,   Kimball 

Lucken,  Lillie  M. 

MacLeod,   John 


Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

Dresden, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hunter, 

N.D. 

Battleford,  Canada 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Cavalier,  N.  D. 

Aneta,  N.  D. 

Murray   Harbor   South,   Wash. 
Mayville,  N.  D. 


McElfresh,  Elinor  E. 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

McLean,  Anna 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

Morrish,  Minnie  Violet 

Cummings, 

N.D. 

Nelson,   Anna   S. 

Dickinson, 

N.D. 

Scott,  Georgie,  A.  B. 

Red  Lands, 

Cal. 

Shortley,  Ethel  A. 

Tower  City, 

N.D. 

Smith,  Eobert  E. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Wold,  Jennie 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

ELEVENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS,  '05—33. 

Anderson,  Alma  B. 

St.  Johns, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Loretta  C. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Barnfather,   Cora 

Williston, 

N.D. 

Carter,    Nine   B. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Cowden,   Marie  V. 

Larimore, 

N.D. 

Eaman,  Effie  P. 

Casselton, 

N.D. 

Erickson,  Clara 

Wahpeton, 

N.D. 

Hatcher   (Plummer),  Maud 

Grand   Forks, 

N.D. 

Helgeson,    Mathilda 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hepburn,  Margaret 

Kelso, 

N.D. 

Hunsley,  Edythe   A. 

Williston, 

N.D. 

Kirkeberg,   Ingrid   C. 

Reynolds, 

N.D. 

Kramer,   Ethel   0. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Levin,   Aaron 

Thief  River  Falls, 

Minn. 

Lucken,    Etha   L. 

Lakota, 

N.D. 

MacLean,  Etta  A. 

Drayton, 

N.D. 

Miller,   Edith   B. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Murphy,  R.  B. 

Tower  City, 

N.D. 

Olson,  Clara  J. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Olson,  Cora  A. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Palmer,  Jeanne 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Plummer,   Ida   M. 

Minot, 

N.D. 

Ronning,  Hulda  M. 

Souris, 

N.D. 

Springer  (Anderson),  Hilda 

North  wood, 

N.D. 

Thacker,  Nelie  G. 

Grand   Forks, 

N.D. 

Thompson,  Charlotte 

Leeds, 

N.D. 

Trageton,    0.    0. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Tvenge,  Wilnelm  P. 

University, 

N.D. 

Vannier,  Lucy  B. 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Waiste,   Lucy  B. 

Larimore, 

N.D. 

Wallace,  Irene 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Weltzin,  Marie  A. 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

Wilkins,  Stella  F. 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 
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TWELFTH 
Amb,  Julia 
Ames,  Cora 
Ball,  Violet 
Baldwin,  Lulu 
Burdick,  Maude 
Burley,   Beatrice 
Carhart,  Ruth  M. 
Carlson,    Anna 
Childs,  Ruth  E. 
Craig,   Carrie 
Curran,   Francis   J. 
Dahl,  Nora 
Dean,  Cora 
Dudley,  Belle 
Duell,    Pearl 
Gehrke,   Minnie 
Gilroy,   Frances 
Haberlin,  Wm.  J. 
Hagen,   Belle 
Holbrooke,  Bessie 
Hocking,  Thos. 
Iverson,    P.    J. 
Johnson,   Helga 
Ketchum,  Emma 
Kenny,  J.  J. 
Lund,  Pauline 
Longfellow,  Edith  V. 
McBride,  Jean 
McVey,   Jessie 
Melhus,  Nettie 
Mitchell,  Marcia 
Morsen,  Alma 
Nelson,  Christine 
Nelson,  Theresa 
Newton,  Geo. 
Norton,  Mary  E. 
Noben,  Lillian 
Oftedal,  Axel 
Oftedal,  Tryvge 
Olson,   Inga 
Osmon,  A.  H. 
Picard,  Thea. 
Rapp,  Mabel 
Rachac,   Mary 
Rinde,  Rosabella 
Schuler,  Mabel 
Seely,   Bessie 
Shaw,  Leta 
Skarperud,  Mary 
Sullings,  Maude 
Taylor,   Ester  Louise 
Thexton,  Mabel 
Wambheim,    Guri 
Wernett,  Anna 


GRADUATING    CLASS,    '06- 
Portland, 
Casselton, 
Neche, 
St.    Thomas, 
Michigan, 
Cavalier, 
Larimore, 
Lynchburg, 
Crookston, 
Tower  City, 
Hannah, 
Hillsboro, 
Cando, 
Milton, 
Park  River, 
Grand  Forks, 
Mayville, 
Courtney, 
Rollette, 
Cando, 
Absaraka, 
Towner, 
Michigan, 
Casselton, 
Aneta, 
Larimore, 
Mayville, 
Michigan, 
Hatton, 
Mayville, 
Cavalier, 
Page, 
Buxton, 
Buxton, 
Merilam, 
Devils  Lake, 
Devils  Lake, 
Milton, 
Lakota, 
Michigan, 
Granville, 
St.    Thomas, 
Clifford, 
Towner, 
Park    River, 
Aneta, 
Hillsboro 
Larimore, 
Portland, 
Lidgerwood, 
Portland, 
St.  Thomas, 
Larimore, 
Lakota, 


-54. 


N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
Minn. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
Wis. 
N.D. 


N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 


N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


The  following  list  does  not  contain  the  names  of  the 
pupils  of  the  practice  department  or  Model  School.  It  in- 
cludes only  those  who  are  taking  the  teachers'  course  in  the 
Normal  School. 


POST  GRADUATES— 38. 


Anderson,  Alma 
Anderson,  Loretta 
Amb,  Julia 
Brand,  Dorothy 
Burley,  Beatrice 
Carlson,  Anna 
Cowden,  Marie  V. 
Dawson,  Jessie 
Dean,  Cora 
Forre,  Anna 
Haberlin,   Wm.   J. 
Hagen,   Belle 
Hepburn,  Margaret 
Iverson,    P.    J. 
Johnson,   Helga 
Koppang,  Sophia 
Lund,  tauline 
Lynner,   Hilda 
Miller,  Albert  J. 
Miller,  Edith  B. 
Morrish,    Ada 
Morrish,  Violet 
Nelson,  Christine 
Olson,   Inga 
Poulsson,  Eleanor 
Eachac,  Mary 
Eapp,  Mabel 
Seely,   Bessie 
Shaw,  Leta 
Skrivseth,  B.  O. 
Sullings,  Maude 
Taylor,   Ester   L. 
McBride,  Jean 
McVey,  Jessie 
Vannier,   Lucy 
Wambheim,   Guri 
Wambheim,   Mary 
Wilbur,  Euth  E. 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


Class 
Class 
Class 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


of  1905 
of  1905 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1905 
of  1903 
of  1906 
of  1903 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1905 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1896 
of  1906 
of  1903 
of  1900 
of  1905 
of  1900 
of  1904 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1902 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1900 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1906 
of  1905 
of  1906 
of  1896 
of  1903 
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UNDERGRADUATES. 
SENIORS   1907—55. 


Anderson,  Minnie 
Anderson,  Cora 
Baxter,  Nellie 
Bell,  Jeanette 
Caple,   Grace 
Carhart,  Agnes 
Cornell,  H.  T. 
Davidson,  Ida 
DeLong,  Leslie 
Dolve,  O.  H. 
Fladeland,  May 
Forman,  Clara 
Fait,  Walter 
Funderhide,   Grace 
Glerum,   Anna 
Gilbertson,  Laura 
Greenwood,  Norah 
Grinde,   Anna 
Hutchinson,  Agnes 
Hankins,  Sam  T. 
Hanson,  Henry 
Hocking,  Harry 
Jones,   Elsa 
Jones,   Mattie 
Johnson,  Catherine 
Kennedy,  Gertrude 
Kelly,   Mary 
Kruse,  Anna 
Lynch,  Anna 
McCulloch,  Jeanette 
Mathews,  Jeanette 
Morrish,   Lottie 
Mitchell,  Inez 
Nelson,  Walter 
Nelson,  Lulu 
Nelson,  Selma 
Nash,  Mildred  E. 
Olson,  Hilda 
Olson,  Julia 
Olson,    Ragnhild 
Olson,  Alida 
Olson,  Solvig 
Peterson,  Nora 
Quanbeck,  Carl 
Reep,  Louis 
Ringen,  Selma 
Robinson,  Wm. 
Scallard,  Mae 
Sonderal,  Helen 
Smith,  A.  J. 
Torrance,  Sadie 
Turner,  Effie 


Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Grandin, 

N.D. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Decorah, 

Iowa 

Wahpeton, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Manango, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

Clifford, 

N.D. 

Grand  Forks, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Wheatland, 

N.D. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Casselton, 

N.D. 

Grafton, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Lidgerwood, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Meril, 

Wis. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hunter, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Larimore, 

N.D. 

Drayton, 

N.D. 

Sherbrooke, 

N.D. 

Glenwood, 

Minn. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Milton, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D, 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Petersburg, 

N.D. 

Kindred, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Hunter, 

N.D. 

Hunter, 

N.D. 
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.Vinje,   Arne 

Dalton, 

Minn. 

Walster,  Vieva 

Larimore, 

N.  D. 

Young,  Minnie 

Hunter, 

N.D. 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND 

THIRD  YEAR  CLASSES— 259, 

Aaserud,   Mabel 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Aaserud,  Amanda 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Aaserud,  Otto 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Andrew,  Lottie 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Ames,  Lillian 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Aasen,  Emma 

Clifford, 

N.D. 

Altstadt,    Stella 

Michigan, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Hulda 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Ellen 

Cummings, 

N.D. 

Anderson,   Alena 

Portland, 

N.D, 

Anderson,  Ida 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Josie 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Lottie 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Mathilda 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Mary 

Finley, 

N.D. 

Anderson,  Rose 

Drayton, 

N.D. 

Andrew,   Lottie 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Amestad,  Caleb 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Atkins,   Geo. 

Arvilla, 

N.D. 

Bakken,  Helga 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Bakken,  Ellen 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Beattie,   Pearl 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Beebe,  Albert 

Wahpeton, 

N.D. 

Bell,  Nettie 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Berwick,  Nettie 

Grandin, 

N.D. 

Berwick,  Clara 

MeVille, 

N.D. 

Berg,    Gunda 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Berg,  Minnie 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Berger,  Helen 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Berger,  Theresa 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Berrington,  Agnes 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Bjelde,  Josie 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Black,  A.  D. 

Bantry, 

N.D. 

Bustrom,  Edward 

MeVille, 

N.D. 

Borge,  Oluf 

Edinburg, 

N.D. 

Bowman,  Gusta 

Perth, 

N.D. 

Borderud,  Ida 

Kindred, 

N.D. 

Bratlee,  Grace 

Webster, 

N.D. 

Brosius,   Chas. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Bunn,   Harvey 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Burke,  Mabel 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Burr,  Colemen 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Burreson,  Bennie 

Velva, 

N.D. 

Byerly,  Mae 

Dresden, 

N.D. 

Carhart,  Ida  C. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Galley,  Margaret 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Caldwell,  Jennie 

Gilby, 

N.D. 

Caldwell,    Nellie 

Gilby, 

N.D. 

Chilstad,   Ida 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Christianson,  Hannah 

Portland, 

N.D. 
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Cochrane,  Temperance 
Coleman,    Emma 
Cooly,  Kathleen 
Cooly,  Clarice 
Cooly,  Benjamin 
Colton,  Josie 
Comstock,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Cornell,   Mrs.    H.    T. 
Davis,    Edith    M. 
Davis,   Euth 
Dieseth,    Constance 
Dolve,  Mary 
Dolve,  O.  H. 
Dougherty,  Winnifred 
Downer,  Jason 
Dyrchorn,  Ida 
Drager,  Lena 
Duncan,   Stella 
Dutcher,  Aura 
Ellingrud,  Bertha 
Enge,  Alpha 
Ellertson,  Hannah 
Ely,  Katherine 
Englehorn,  Adeline 
Ewen,  Leila 
Erickson,  Alfred 
Evanson,  Ella 
Erickson,  Clara 
Erickson,  Ella 
Erickson,  Nettie 
Erstad,  Elvin 
Fairchild,    Etta 
Fladeland,  Fay 
Fladeland,  Eva 
Fleming,  May 
Frederickson,   Kichard 
Fuglaas,  Anna 
Chilstad,  Hannah 
Funderhide,   Florence 
Funderhide,  Hazel 
Gaulke,  Nettie 
Garske,  Agnes 
Gordon,   Clara 
Gordon,   Josephine 
Govern,  Abbie 
Gjerness,    Knut 
Grinde,   Bergitte 
Green,  Eachel 
Green,  A.  Thornton 
Green,   Gail 
Grimstvedt,   Anna 
Gronlid,  Olive 
Gronlid,    Anna 
Hankins,  Fred 
Hanson,  Clara 


Hatton, 

N.  D. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Hope, 

N.D. 

Hope, 

N.D. 

Hope, 

N.D. 

Sharon, 

N.D. 

Minnewaukon, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Mapes, 

N.D. 

Lansford, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Coulmbus, 

N.D. 

Lakota, 

N.D. 

Eugby, 

N.D. 

Sharon, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Niagara, 

N.D. 

Sherbrooke, 

N.D. 

Churches  Ferry 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Edinburg, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Edinburg, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Grano, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Dresden, 

N.D. 

Edinburg, 

N.D. 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Thompson, 

N.D. 

Garske, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Michigan, 

N.D. 

Lakota, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Sherbrooke, 

N.D. 

Sherbrooke, 

N.D. 

Page, 

N.D. 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

tf.D. 
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Hanson,  Clarence 
Haggen,  Bertha 
Hall,   Addie 
Hanson,  Amelia 
Hanson,  Carrie 
Havland,  Stina 
Hawkins,    Annie 
Hilde,  Tillie 
Himes,  Blanche 
Holland,  Amanda 
Hock,    Martin 
Holum,   Mabel 
Hohaus,  Grace 
Hohaus,   Ida 
Holmes,  Leland 
Hoose,   Mae 
Hughes,   May 
Iverson,  Caroline 
Johnson,   Inga 
Jenkins,  Sarah 
Jones,  Grace 
Johnson,  Hannah 
Johnson,  Keziah 
Johnson,    Minnie 
Johnson,  Sophie 
Johnson,  Eunga 
Kelly,  Kathleen 
Keogh,  Mayme 
Klabo,    Gena 
Kirkeberg,   Enoch 
Knight,   Grace 
Kjelsberg,   Christine 
Kulstad,    Mary 
Laird,   Minnie 
Larson,  Martha 
Larson,   Olga 
La  Qua,  Elizabeth 
La  Qua,    Maria 
Lees,  Frances  O. 
Lee,  Julia  F. 
Lura,  Emma 
Lura,  Effa 
Lura,  Ida 
Lough ead,  Bena 
Lovell,   Edna 
McCrae,   James 
McBride,    Mrs.    Kate 
McNamee,   Ethel 
Mathison,  Josie 
Masters,  Lettitia 
Martin,  Bertha 
Mathiason,   Ellen   H. 
Martin,  Mabel 
Mattson,   Sarah 
Margach,  Isabella 


Mayville, 

N.D. 

Park  Kiver, 

N.D. 

Dissmore, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Murray, 

N.D. 

Halstad, 

Minn. 

Ft.  Ransom, 

N.D. 

Egeland, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Knox, 

N.D. 

Hilsboro, 

N.D. 

Forman, 

N.D. 

Forman, 

N.D. 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Caledonia, 

N.D. 

Hope, 

N.D. 

Lello, 

N.D. 

Buxton, 

N.D. 

Erie, 

N.D. 

Casselton, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Cummings, 

N.D. 

Cummings, 

N.D. 

Casselton, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Garske, 

N.D. 

Sharon, 

N.D. 

Cummings, 

N.D. 

Colgate, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Halstad, 

Minn. 

Perth, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Hankinson, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Park  River, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Petersburg, 

N.D. 

Galesburg, 

N.D. 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Hannah, 

N.D. 

Park  River, 

N.D. 

Norton, 

N.D. 

Northwood, 

N.D. 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Grandin, 

N.D, 
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Miller,  Paul 
Milligan,   Anna 
Monson,    Margie 
Molden,   Clara 
Morrow,  Florence 
Mullowney,  Kate 
Mollins,  May 
Moe,   Elmer 
Myrah,  Ella 
Myer,  Bertha 
Nash,  Clarence 
Niemeier,  Mabel 
Ness,    Constance 
Nordhougen,  Ebba  F. 
Nelson,    Carl 
Nelson,    Elizabeth 
Ness,  Bertha 
Ness,  Marie 
Nestoss,   Anna 
Nysven,  Martha 
Olson,    Cora 
Osmon,  Otilla 
Olson,  Clara 
Ostmo,  Clara 
Osmon,  Thora 
Pederson,    Olga 
Peterson,  Olga 
Peterson,  Anna 
Pierce,   Ellen   A. 
Patten,   Mildred 
Patten,  Jessie 
Pitman,  Edna  B. 
Packard,  Mrs.  Mary 
Powell,  Homer 
Porter,  Alma 
Power,    Ada 
Putnam,  Bertha  C. 
Quanbeck,    Helen 
Eapp,  Jennie 
Einde,    Carl 
Einde,  Eowena 
Eussell,    Georgia 
Eose,  Laura 
Eose,   Viola 
Eose,  Phebe 
Eosenquist,   Mathilda 
Eogulie,  Frida 

Rygg>  Inga 

Eobinson,   Oliver 
Scherlie,  Viggo 
Schlosser,  Anna  May 
Shores,  Alena 
Shortridge,   Frances 
Shipley,  Jennie 
Sheridan,   Lizzie 


Sherbrooke, 

Michigan, 

Chicago, 

Norwich, 

Galesburg, 

Manston, 

Caledonia, 

Hatton, 

Arthur, 

Lakota, 

Sherbrooke, 

Mayville, 

Wahpcton, 

Aneta, 

Buxton, 

Hatton, 

Mayville, 

Wahpeton, 

Portland, 

Hillsboro, 

Blanchard, 

Dalton, 

Buxton, 

Northwood, 

Portland, 

Dresden, 

Hatton, 

Mayville, 

Mayville, 

Hope, 

Larimore, 

Buxton, 

Eolla, 

Cando, 

Mayville, 

Portland, 

Tintah, 

Aneta, 

Clifford, 

Hoople, 

Hoople, 

Devils  Lake, 

Ayr, 

Ayr, 

Hannah, 

Joy. 

Caledonia, 

Clifford, 

Mayville, 

Michigan, 

Mayville, 

Grano, 

Devils  Lake, 

Lakota, 

Hillsboro, 


N.  D. 

N.  D. 
111. 

N.  D. 

N.  D. 
Minn. 

N.D. 

N.  D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 
Minn. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

Minn. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

Minn. 

N.D. 

N.D. 

N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
N.D. 
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Slatta,   Alvena 

Willow    City, 

N.D. 

Skundberg,  Johanne 

Barry, 

Minn. 

Sjoberg,  Hilda 

Devils   Lake, 

N.D. 

Sigurdson,   S.   B. 

Grafton, 

N.D. 

Sieber,  Nellie 

Wolford, 

N.D. 

Sonderal,  Pearl 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Sonderal,    Helen 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Sonderal,    Gertie 

Hatton, 

N.D. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Pearl 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Sommerfelt,  Mabel 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Sonju,  Bertha 

Dissmore, 

N.D. 

Sparrow,    Algaretta, 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Sparrow,   Margaret 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Sparrow,   Jennie 

Portland, 

N.D. 

Sparling,  James 

Sherwood, 

N.D. 

Speery,  Jessie 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Siem,  Hannah 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Schwandt,  Martha 

Lynchburg, 

N.D. 

Steen,  Stella 

Knox, 

N.D. 

Steenson,   Thilde 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Steward,  Alice 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Stewart,    Gordon 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Taplin,  Jennie 

Hope, 

N.D. 

Tennison,  Mabel 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Thompson 

Clifford, 

N.D. 

Thorstad,   Inga 

Cummings, 

N.D. 

Thoreson,  Swen 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Tabler,  Mae 

Mapes, 

N.D. 

Torgerson,  Kaia 

Aneta, 

N.D. 

Totten,    George   A. 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Walker,   Bertha 

Hoople, 

N.D. 

Walker,    Cleo 

Pleasant  Lake, 

N.D. 

Wanless,   Ota   L. 

Starkweather, 

N.D. 

Warren,  Lois  E. 

Michigan, 

N.D. 

Warren,  Delia 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Warren,  Mabel 

Mayville, 

N.D. 

Westrum,  Lena 

Minnewaukon, 

N.D. 

Williams,  Ella 

Cando, 

N.D. 

Williams,  Kathryn 

Blanchard, 

N.D. 

Wilson,  Euda 

Hillsboro, 

N.D. 

Winger,    Lettie 

Williston, 

N.D. 

Witherow,   Bessie 

Weible, 

N.D. 

Wittkoff,   Rosa 

Devils  Lake, 

N.D. 

Wolfe,  Jennibelle 

Webster, 

N.D. 

Wong,   Daisy 

Buxton, 

N.D. 

SUMMARY 

OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Post   Graduates   38 

Seniors 62 

Other  Classes 259 

Total............. ...:„«.ww.„„.^w.««,«i,  352 


The  dome  as  shown  in  the  above  cut  is  to  be  added  later. 
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1909 

The  Summer  School  begins  Tuesday,  July  6 

The  Summer  School  ends  Tuesday,  August  17 

The  Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  October  5 

The  Fall  Term  ends Wednesday,  December  22 

1910 

The  Winter  Term  begins Tuesday,   January   4 

The  Winter  Term  ends  , Friday,  March  25 

The   Spring   Term   begins Monday,    March   28 

The  Spring  Term  ends Thursday,  June  16 

Stegtstratton 

Students  are  urged  to  register  promptly  on  the  first  days  of  the  differ- 
ent terms.  Entering  late  is  too  often  the  only  reason  why  a  student  fails 
to  carry  a  term's  work. 

(Eammtnctmtnt  Wttk 

Baccalaureate   Service   Sunday,   June   12 

Senior  Class  Exercises  Tuesday,  June  14 

Recital  and  Reception  to  the  Senior  Class Wednesday,  June  15 

Commencement    Exercises    Thursday,    June    16 

^nlibaga 

General  Election  and  Thanksgiving  Days. 
Twelve  Days  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
Washington's  Birthday  and  Memorial  Day. 
Six  Days  at  Easter. 


Btvdt  itoarfc  nf  Annual  g>rfj00i  Qfatatwa 


GOVERNOR    JOHN    BURKE,    Ex-Officio Bismarck 

STATE  SUPT.  W.  L.  STOCKWELL,  Ex-Officio Bismarck 

E.  R.  BROWNSON,  Term  expires  in  1911 Williston 

M.  B.  CASSELL,  Term  expires  in  1911 Hope 

JOHN  SEVERN,  Term  expires  in  1911 Jamestown 

CHAS.  T    STUDNESS,  Term  expires  in  1911 Churchs    Ferry 

SAMUEL  TORGERSON,  Term  expires  in  1911 Grand  Forks 

WALTER    R.    REED,    Term   expires    in    1913 Amenia 

S.  H.   TAYLOR,  Term  expires  in  1913 Mayville 

HUGH   McDONALD,   Term  expires   in   1913 Valley   City 

JAS.  E.  CAMPBELL,  Term  expires  in  1913 Mandan 

D.  A.  DINNIE,  Term  expires  in  1913 Minot 


WtCxttxB  of  %  loarn 

HON.  W.  L.  STOCKWELL,  President. 
E.  J.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 


Unral  Snarl*  of  Mmtv^ttmtA 


S.  H.  TAYLOR,  .Mayville 

D.    A.    DINNIE Minot 

M.   B.   CASSELL Hope 

CHAS.    T.    STUDNESS Churchs    Ferry 

SAMUEL  TORGERSON  Grand  Forks 


(Mn>ni  of  %  Inaro 

S.  H.  TAYLOR,  President  and  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

M.  B.  CASSELL,  Vice-President. 

THOS.  A.  HILLYER,  Secretary,  Accounting  Officer,  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

J.   P.  HANSON,  Mayville,  Treasurer. 


^tattotttg  QJummtttoa 


On  Grounds:   MESSRS.  CASSELL  AND  TORGERSON. 
On  Buildings:  MESSRS.  TAYLOR,  TORGERSON  AND  DINNIE. 
On  Auditing:    MESSRS.   STUDNESS  AND  CASSELL. 


iffaatltg 


THOS.  A.  HILLYER,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  President. 
(University    of    Chicago,    Harvard    University) 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

CLYDE  R.   TRAVIS,   Ph.B.,   Vice-President. 
(Illinois    Wesleyan    University) 
Mathematics. 

EDITH    E.    BRANT 
(Graduate   Conservatory   of   Detroit.) 
Music  and   Drawing. 

MYRON  J.  ABBEY,  B.  A. 

(Brown  University) 
Biology,  Agriculture,  Men's  Physical  Education,  and  Athletics. 

M.   N.   POPE,  B.  S. 

(Northwestern  University) 
Physical  Science  and  Geography. 

N.  H.  THOMPSON,  B.  A. 

(University    of   South    Dakota) 

Commercial  Branches. 

FRED  G.  FOX,  A;  M. 
(Columbia    University) 
English. 

NELLE  A.   OLSON,  B.  A. 

(University  of  Minnesota) 
Librarian  and  Library  Science. 

C.  M.  CORRELL,  Ph.  M. 

(University  of  Chicago) 

History  and  Social  Science. 

H.  F.  BUTTERFIELD,  B.  S. 

(Kansas   State   Agricultural    College) 

Manual  Training. 

HELEN   M.   EDDY,   A.   M. 

(Iowa   State   University) 
Latin  and  German. 

MABEL  C.   BENTLEY 

(Graduate  Lewis   Institute) 

Preceptress   and   Domestic    Science. 

*LILIAN    O.    SPRAGUE,    Ph.    B. 
(University    of    Chicago) 
Supervisor  of  Practice. 

FRANKLIN  THORD ARSON,  A.  B. 
(Gustavus  Adolphus  College) 
Principal  of  Practice  School. 


MARY  McMAHON 

(Graduate  State   Normal   School,   St.   Cloud,  Minn.) 

GRACE  E.  CAPLE 
(Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Mayvllle,  N.  D.) 
Grammar  Critic  Teachers. 

MARGARET  RUTHERFORD,  B.  S. 
(Iowa  State  College) 

MARIE  WELTZIN 
(Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  N.  D.) 
Intermediate   Critic   Teachers. 

MRS.  H.  H.  PORTER 

(University  of  Minnesota) 

Primary  Critic  Teacher. 

LILLIAN    CURRIER 
Clerk. 


iExtra  ^ummrr  Bttyanl  QlmttyttB  fat  1000 


RAYMOND  G.  PATTERSON 
(Syracuse  University) 
General  History,  United   States   History,   and  Certificate   Civics. 

AGNES  SKUNDBERG,  B.  A. 
(University    of    North    Dakota) 
Preceptress,  Latin  and  German. 

GOLA  P.  BAKER 
(Supervisor,    Dwight,    Illinois) 
Music  and  Drawing. 

R.  B.  MURPHY 

(Superintendent,   Tower   City,   N.   D.) 

English  and  Mathematics. 


♦During  tlhe  year's  leave  of  absence  of  Lake  G.  Watson. 


®tj*  (StjUii  %  f  npe  nf  %  ®an> 


There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  important  as  children, 
nothing  so  interesting.  If  you  ever  wish  to  go  in  for  some  phi- 
lanthrophy,  if  you  ever  wish  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the  world,  do 
something  for  children.  If  you  ever  yearn  to  be  wise,  study  chil- 
dren. We  can  dress  the  sore,  bandage  the  wounded,  imprison  the 
criminal,  heal  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead;  but  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  we  can  save  a  child.  If  the  great  army  of  philanthro- 
pists ever  exterminate  sin  and  pestilence,  ever  work  out  our  race's 
salvation,  it  will  be  because  a  little  child  has  led  them. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 
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QDnjantzaiintt 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  held  in  1889,  established  the 
school,  made  it  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  endowed  it 
with  30,000  acres  of  land,  it  was  organized  in  accordance  with 
legislative  enactment,  under  the  provision  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
State  Constitution,  and  opened  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents on  the  first  day  of  December,  1890. 

Hucaium 

Mayville  is  situated  upon  the  Breckenridge  and  Larimore  di- 
vision of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  about  forty  miles  from  Cas- 
selton  and  thirty  miles  from  Larimore,  which  are  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways  respectively.  Mayville  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  of  the  small  towns  of  the  Red 
River  Valley.  It  has  over  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  offers 
the  modern  conveniences  and  comforts  of  living.  The  city  Is  light- 
ed by  electricity  and  has  an  adequate  system  of  waterworks.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  place  is  attested  by  the  presence 
of  five  churches  and  a  free  public  library.  The  number  of  well-to- 
do  farmers  who  have  made  themselves  homes  in  Mayville  in  order 
that  their  children  may  enjoy  its  educational  advantages  help  to 
make  the  place  an  ideal  location  for  a  normal  school. 

Vitiftutga 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING:  This  is  a  fine  building  made  of  red 
brick  and  white  Kasota  sandstone  and  finished  on  the  inside  in  ash, 
oak,  birch,  and  maple.  Its  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  library, 
assembly  room,  etc.,  are  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
heated  by  steam,  and  equipped  with  up-to-date  educational  appli- 
ances. The  basement  of  the  west  part  which  was  added  through 
an  appropriation  by  the  ninth  legislative  assembly  is  divided  into 
two  gymnasiums — one  for  men  and  another  for  women.  Tub  and 
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shower  baths  and  lockers  are  conveniently  located  in  connection 
with  the  gymnasiums. 

THE  DORMITORIES :  The  third  floor  of  the  main  building  is 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  women.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well 
supplied  with  rugs,  tables,  bureaus,  and  bed-steads  with  springs 
and  mattresses.  They  are  ]ighted  by  electricity  and  are  well 
heated  and  ventilated.  The  rooms  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
double  stairway  leading  out  of  the  building  and  outside  iron  fire 
escapes  are  liberally  provided. 

The  new  women's  dormitory  and  boarding  department  build- 
ing provided  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh  legislative  assemblies  and 
which,  when  completed  and  furnished,  will  cost  nearly  $60,000, 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  school 
year.  In  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  fire  escapes,  bath-rooms, 
toilets,  laundry,  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  equipment  everywhere, 
the  building  will  be  thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date.  The 
rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  women,  and  the  boarding  depart- 
ment in  the  basement  over  two  hundred  men  and  women. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  dormitories  in  order  of  appli- 
cation and,  so  far  as  possible,  are  given  choice  of  rooms  and  room- 
mates. The  new  building  will  be  filled  before  any  assignments 
are  made  to  rooms  of  the  dormitory  in  the  main  building.  Each 
student  should  bring  with  her  one  pillow,  two  pairs  of  pillow  slips, 
two  pairs  of  sheets,  a  woolen  blanket,  a  comfortable,  a  spread, 
and  towels.  The  school  does  not  provide  rugs  in  the  new  dormi- 
tory where  the  floors  are  of  polished  hard-maple.  Occupants  care 
for  their  own  rooms.  All  dormitory  students  are  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  preceptress  whose  rooms  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  building. 

"Women  who  attend  the  normal  school  are  urged  to  live  in 
the  dormitories.  The  dormitory  life  with  its  reasonable  routine 
and  discipline  and  with  all  its  comforts  and  conveniences  is  great- 
ly to  be  preferred,  especially  during  the  long  winter  season,  to 
living  outside.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  early  and 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  school. 

HLxptrntz 

TUITION:  There  is  free  tuition  in  all  departments. 

REGISTRATION:  A  uniform  registration  fee  is  charged  as 
follows :  $5.00  for  the  entire  academic  year,  to  be  paid  by  those  en- 
tering the  fall  term ;  $4.00  for  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  to  be 
paid  by  those  entering  the  winter  term ;  and  $3.00  for  the  spring 
term,  to  be  paid  by  those  entering  that  term. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  LIBRARY:    A  fee  of  $1.25  per  term  is 
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charged  for  the  use  of  necessary  text  books,  which  are  provided 
by  the  school,  and  the  general  library. 

BOARDING:  Occupants  of  the  dormitories  get  both  rooms 
and  meals  at  the  school  for  $14.00  per  month  of  four  weeks,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Meals  are  furnished  by  the  school  to  both  men 
and  women  rooming  outside  at  $11.00  per  month  of  four  weeks, 
payable  in  advance.  Board  and  room  in  the  town  cost  about  $3.50 
per  week.  Students  who  wish  to  save  expense  by  getting  their 
own  meals  can  find  suitable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE :  Students  in  this  work  are  required 
to  be  suitably  dressed  for  gymnasium  exercises.  They  may  buy 
ready-made  suits  at  a  cost  of  $3.00  to  $3.50,  buy  material  and 
make  their  own  suits  at  about  the  same  cost,  or  provide  themselves 
in  any  other  way,  probably  by  an  adaption  of  ordinary  clothing, 
with  comfortable  loose-fitting  gymnasium  apparel.  It  is  neces- 
sary, also,  that  easy  soft-soled  shoes  be  provided.  Ordinary  tennis 
shoes  costing  about  seventy  five  cents  are  satisfactory. 

Halue  tf  Stplnma 

FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE :  The  diploma  of  the  normal 
school  is  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  authorizing  the  holder, 
who  is  of  legal  age,  to  teach  without  further  examination  in  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

LIFE  CERTIFICATE:  After  three  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  governing  a  school  the  holder  of  a  diploma 
may  have  it  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  diploma  is  then  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  grade 
and  is  valid  for  life. 

Halite  of  llttfor-(Sraimat?  J^tatt&ittga 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  accepts  the  standings 
of  undergraduates  of  the  school  in  place  of  an  examination  for 
teachers'  certificates  in  the  subjects  covered  by  the  standings. 

Illation  to  ti\t  i^tate  Untorsttg  an&  tlje 
Agriraltural  (Unllege 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  these  institutions  a 
graduate  of  the  normal  school  may  be  credited  with  one  year's 
work  in  either.  He  may  enter  either  the  university  or  the  college 
as  .a  sophomore  and  graduate  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  upon  do- 
ing three  years'  work.  The  university's  system  of  crediting  for  su- 
perior work  makes  it  possible  for  a  strong  graduate  of  the  normal 
school  to  finish  the  university  course  in  less  than  three  years. 
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JNagmll*  -Publtr  ffiibrarg 

Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  and  E.  B.  Grandin, 
supplemented  by  the  enterprise  of  its  public  spirited  citizens,  May- 
ville  has  established  a  free  public  library,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  carefully  invested  by 
those  possessing  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  has  secured  to  May- 
ville  a  library  of  very  great  educational  value.  In  addition  to  a 
large  list  of  well  selected  books  and  all  the  leading  papers  and 
magazines,  the  library  contains  amusement  rooms  and  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium.  It  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the 
normal  school,  and  students  are  admitted  to  all  its  privileges  free 
of  charge. 

The  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Hauges  Lutheran,  Synod 
Lutheran,  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  are  represented  in 
Mayville  and  students  are  welcomed  to  them  all.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  identify  themselves  with  the  church  of  their  own  or  their 
parents'  choice  and  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
privileges  of  a  church  home. 

§>tufont  ©rgatuzattottB 

GLEE  CLUBS:  Men's  and  women's  glee  clubs  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  teacher  of  music  do  much  to  supplement  the  sys- 
tematic training  in  music  givTen  in  the  course  of  study. 

THE  ORCHESTRA :  This  organization  is  also  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  of  music.  The  instrumentation  is  not  fixed  but 
depends  each  year  upon  the  talent  to  be  found  in  the  school  Any- 
one who  plays  a  wind  or  string  instrument  and  reads  music  fairly 
well  may  belong  to  the  orchestra. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY:  The  society  has  a  large  mem- 
bership and  meets  every  two  weeks.  It  affords  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  talent  for  literary  work,  public 
speaking,  and  extemporaneous  discussion.  Open  meetings  to 
which  the  public  is  invited  are  held  occasionally. 

THE  NORMAL  EXPONENT:  This  is  the  regular _ monthly 
student  publication.  It  is  published  by  the  literary  society  with 
the  teacher  of  English  as  advisory-editor.  The  Exponent  is  val- 
uable as  an  organ  of  school  news,  student  opinion,  and  general 
literary  work. 

THE  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE:  This  is  a  social  organization 
among  the  women  of  the  school.  Its  effort  centers  about  the 
Women's  League  Reception  which  is  given  to  the  school  and  out- 
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side  invited  guests  in  February  of  each  year  and  which  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  events  at  the  school. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS:  The  Young  Men's  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  represented  in  the 
school  and  devote  themselves  to  the  various  important  kinds 
of  work  appropriate  to  such  organizations. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION:  This  association  is  in  success- 
ful operation  under  the  guidance  of  an  athletic  director.  Foot- 
ball, basket-ball,  base-ball,  tennis  and  other  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  are  played.  There  ire  occasional  contests  with  other  in- 
stitutions but  competition  between  different  teams  within  the 
normal  school  is  much  more  important  and  is  much  more  em- 
phasized. 

Applicants  must  possess  good  moral  character.  It  is  advisable 
for  them  to  come  recommended  by  some  responsible  person,  as  the 
county  superintendent. 

Persons  holding  county  certificates  or  elementary  school  di- 
plomas are  admitted  to  the  pour-year  course  without  examination. 

If  applicants  hold  neither  county  certificates  nor  elementary 
school  diplomas,  they  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examin- 
ation in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  United  States 
history  to  enter  the  four-year  course. 

Graduates  of  first-class  high  schools  and  others  who  are  the 
equivalent  are  admitted  to  the  one-year  course  without  examina- 
tion. 

Applicants  who  have  done  work  beyond  the  grades  but  who 
are  neither  graduates  of  first  class  high  schools  nor  the  equiva- 
lent are  classified  in  the  four-year  course  with  such  advanced 
standing  as  they  may  be  entitled  to. 

^he  preparatory  class  for  students  who  have  not  completed  the  work 
of  the  grades  is  discontinued. 

ffurpaa?  of  tfje  &rl|00l 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  the 
teaching  service  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  To  the  extent  that 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  determines  its  character  thy  work 
of  the  school  is  professional.  It  does  not  give  general  culture  for 
its  own  sake;  it  does  not  aim  to  prepare  young  men  and  young 
women  for  college,  nor  for  the  general  pursuits  of  life.  It  gives 
general  culture;  its  graduates  are  admitted  to  advance  standing 
without  examination  to  the  state  university  and  to  other  col- 
leges ;  its  professional  work  upon  the  common  school  branches  and 
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other  subjects  includes  a  preparation  for  business,  and  the  moral 
education  which  qualifies  young  men  and  women  to  be  safe  guides 
for  the  state's  children  is  a  good  preparation  "for  complete  liv- 
ing" and  is  beneficial  in  all  the  walks  of  life;  but  these  results, 
though  actual,  are  incidental. 

While  the  application  for  admission  to  the  school  is  not  re- 
quired to  pledge  himself  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
and  while  it  freely  admits  to  all  privileges  young  men  and  women 
of  good  character  and  earnest  purpose,  provided  they  are  willing 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  thorough  training  in  scholarship  and 
to  conform  to  the  high  ideals  of  conduct  demanded  in  a  school  lor 
the  training  of  teachers,  the  management  keeps  constantly  in 
mind  the  statute  which  declares  that  "the  object  of  such  normal 
schools  shall  be  to  prepare  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  a^d 
the  art  of  teaching  in  public  schools."  The  school  qualifies  its 
students  for  various  phases  of  public  school  work,  from  the  pri- 
mary grades  to  some  departments  of  the  high  school,  but  its  cur- 
riculum and  training  are  especially  adapted  to  give  superior  quali- 
fications for  the  work  of  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  phase  of  public  school  education 
is  apparent.  The  following  words  of  Edward  Everett,  uttered  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  opening  of  the  first  normal 
school  established  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  public  schools,  have  greater  weight  today  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  North  Dakota:  "No  ration- 
al man,  it  seems  to  me,  can  fail  to  see  the  superior  importance  of 
the  common  schools.  They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  If  there  be  any  persons  to  whom  the  words 
'common  school'  and  'common  school  education'  convey  an  idea  of 
disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons  are  ignorant,  not 
merely  of  our  true  political  system,  but  of  the  nature  of  man.  Our 
common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain — invaluable  for  their 
commonness.  They  are  the  corner  stone  of  that  municipal  organ- 
ization which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  social  system.  They  are 
the  foundation  of  that  widespread  intelligence  which,  like  a  moral 
life,  pervades  the  country ;  they  are  the  nursery  of  that  inquiring 
spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  an  inquiring  spiritual  faith."  North  Dakota  has  indicat- 
ed its  appreciation  of  this  phase  of  education  by  dedicating  to  it 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  of  every  township  in  the 
state. 

The  great  material  resources  of  this  state  have  caused  an  influx 
of  people  from  other  states  and  other  nations.  In  constantly  in- 
creasing multitudes  they  come  from  many  climes,  representing 
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many  theories  of  government,  different  religious  convictions,  and 
speaking  a  multitude  of  tongues.  This  heterogenous  multitude  is 
to  be  formed  into  a  homogenous  people.  The  most  efficient  means 
of  accomplishing  this  result  is  the  common  school.  Resources  are 
not  wanting.  The  public  school  fund  is  ample ;  school  houses,  al- 
ready numerous,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  is  most  urgent.  It  is  the  special  function  of  the  normal 
school  to  supply  this  demand. 

As  teachers  in  country  schools  and  graded  schools  of  the 
city,  as  principals  of  high  schools  and  superintendents  of  city 
schools,  and  as  county  superintendents,  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates of  this  school  are  rendering  to  society  efficient  and  honor- 
able service  and  are  receiving  a  money  compensation  varying  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  experience,  but  averaging  well  with  that 
received  in  other  professions. 
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FIRST   YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

Geography 
U.  S.  History 
Grammar 
Arithmetic 
Singing 

Geography 

U.   S.   History-Civics 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Penmanship 

Geography 
U.    S.    History 
Reading 
Elementary  Psychology 

SECOND  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

General  History 

General   History 

General   History 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Botany  and  Agriculture 

Botany    and     Agricul- 

Botany   and     Agricul- 

(or      Physics      the 

ture  (or  Physics  the 

ture  (or  Physios  the 

Fourth   Year) 

Fourth  Year) 

Fourth  Year) 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

♦Beginning   Latin 

♦Beginning    Latin 

♦Beginning  Latin 

♦Bookkeeping  and  Com- 

♦Bookkeeping and  Com- 

♦Bookkeeping and  Com- 

mercial Law 

mercial  Law 

mercial  Law 

♦Stenography 

♦Stenography 

♦Stenography 

♦Manual    Training 

♦Manual  Training 

♦Manual  Training 

♦Botany    and    Agricul- 

♦Botany    and     Agricul- 

♦Botany    and     Agricul- 

ture  (if     Physics  is 

ture    (if  Physics     is 

ture  (if    Physics    is 

taken     the      Fourth 

taken     the      Fourth 

taken    the      Fourth 

Year) 

Year) 

Year) 

THIRD  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERN 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Geometry 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

♦Caesar 

♦Caesar 

♦Caesar 

♦Beginning    German 

♦Beginning  German 

♦Beginning    German 

♦Chemistry 

♦Chemistry 

♦Chemistry 

♦Zoology  (including 

♦Zoology  (including 

♦Zoology  (including 

Physiology) 

Physiology) 

Physiology 

♦Social     Science       (in- 

♦Social    Science       (in- 

♦Social      Science     (in- 

cluding  Economics) 

cluding  Economics) 

cluding    Economies) 

♦English  Literature 

♦English    Literature 

♦English  Literature 

♦Drawing 

♦Drawing 

♦Drawing 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

Physics      (or     Botany 

Physics      (or      Botany 

Physics  (or     Botany 

and   Agriculture   the 

and  Agriculture    the 

an  Agriculture  the 

Second  Year) 

Second  Year) 

Second  Year) 

Method-Review,  Arith- 

Method-Review, His- 

Method-Review,  Ge- 

metic 

tory 

ography 

History  of  Education 

Method-Review 

School  Management 

Practice 

Grammar 

Practice 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Philosophy  of  Edu- 

Methods of  Teaching 

*  Cicero 

cation 

♦Cicero 

*  German 

Practice 

♦German 

♦Physics     (If       Botany 

♦Cicero 

♦Physics  (if  Botany  and 

and     Agriculture     is 

♦German 

Agriculture  is  taken 

taken     the     Second 

♦Physics      (if      Botany 

the  Second  Year) 

Year) 

and     Agriculture     is 

♦Elocution 

♦Elocution 

taken     the       Second 

♦Library  Science 

♦Library  Science 

Year) 

♦Current     Events     and 

♦Elocution 

Library   Management 

♦Library  Science 

♦Geology 

Sixty  credits  are  necessary  for  graduation  from  this  course.  A 
credit  is  one  term's  work  in  a  subject  reciting  daily  and  requiring 
outside  study.  All  subjects  reciting  daily  yield  a  credit  per  term 
except  drawing,  and  current  events  and  library  management, 
each  of  which  counts  only  a  half  credit. 

Physical  culture  three  times  a  week  for  the  first  three  years 
and  rhetorieals  at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  entire  course 
are  required.  The  former  yields  one  credit  and  the  latter  one-half 
a  credit.  A  fraction  of  a  credit  is  allowed  each  year  for  musical 
and  literary  work  in  connection  with  student  organizations. 

The  subjects  starred  are  elective.  All  others  are  required. 
Students  are  guided  by  the  faculty  in  their  selection  of  elective 
subjects. 

The  first  year's  work  can  be  begun  any  term.  The  work  of 
the  other  years  can  be  begun  only  in  the  fall. 
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FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

Method-Review,  Arith- 

Method-Review, His- 

Method-Review, Ge- 

metic 

tory 

ography 

Methods 

Method-Review,  Gram- 

Methods 

History  of  Education 

mar 

School  Management 

Psychology 

Philosophy  of  Educa- 

Psychology 

Practice 

tion 
Psychology 
Practice 

Practice 

This  course  consists  of  fifteen  credits.  It  can  be  begun  only 
in  the  fall. 

Number  of  #ttbf*ria 

To  complete  either  course  of  study  in  the  regular  length  of 
time,  students  must  carry  an  average  of  five  full-credit  subjects 
per  term.  They  are  advised  not  to  attempt  more  work  than  this 
and  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  except  by  consent  of  the  faculty. 
Students  who  are  unable  to  handle  five  subjects  with  passing 
credit  in  all  of  them  will  be  required  to  take  less  work. 

Ertnaton 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  State  Normal  School  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  considering  a  revision  of  the  present  courses  of 
study  and  is,  also,  constructing,  in  accordance  with  action  taken 
by  the  last  legislature,  a  new  ten  and  one-half  months'  course  for 
rural  school  teachers.  If  the  report  of  this  committee  is  made 
and  accepted  during  the  coming  summer,  any  changes  of  the 
present  courses,  as  well  as  the  new  course,  will  become  operative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
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Serial  SttparttttttttB 


THOS.  A.  HILLYER 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY:  This  is  a  simple,  concrete 
study  of  a  few  selected  topics  of  foremost  importance  to  students 
and  teachers.  Many  illustrations  are  drawn  from  school  work 
and  life  at  large.  The  study  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
students  who  go  out  to  teach  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  the 
normal  school  and  who  would  not  have,  without  it,  a  chance  to 
profit  by  the  subject  until  their  junior  year. 

PSYCHOLOGY :  The  work  covers  the  ground  as  outlined  in 
a  typical  elementary  text-book.  The  four  phases  of  the  subject — 
adult,  genetic,  abnormal,  and  social — are  studied  with  emphasis 
throughout  upon  their  educational  bearings.  Chief  attention  is 
given  to  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  both  the  mental 
and  the  physiological  functions  of  the  child  and  to  the  demand 
that  educational  influences  adapt  themselves  to  this  development, 
especially  during  the  critical  period  of  adolescence. 

PEDAGOGY:  History  .and  philosophy  of  education,  and 
school  management  are  included.  The  educational  ideals  and 
practices  of  the  different  peoples  and  great  reformers  from 
ancient  to  modern  times  are  studied.  An  important  place  is  given 
to  contemporary  opinion  and  practice  with  chief  reference  to  in- 
dustrial education.  Class-room  management  and  general  public 
school  organization  and  administration  are  treated. 

Sty?  jfrarttr*  ^rftmii 
LILIAN  O.  SPRAGUE 

PRACTICE :  The  practice  work  of  the  normal  school  is  done 
in  the  Mayville  public  schools.  It  consists  of  the  observation  and 
discussion  of  lessons  taught  by  the  critic-teachers  and  by  students 
in  training,  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  and  teaching  under 
criticism  from  either  the  critic-teacher  or  the  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice. The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  public 
school  conditions  and  work,  to  develop  skill  in  teaching  and  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  teacher  to  the  school. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING:  This  includes  a  study  of  some 
of  the  more  important  educational  principles  and  the  application 
of  these  in  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  Modifications 
of  method  in  the  different  departments  of  the  elementary  schools 
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are  noted,  and  the  bearing  of  each  phase  of  its  work  upon  the 
others   is   considered. 

CLYDE  R.  TRAVIS 

ARITHMETIC:  The  topics  studied  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  grade  work  and  the  order  is  as  follows:  (1)  the  three 
general  problems — to  find  a  specific  part  of  a  given  number,  to 
find  the  number  of  which  a  given  number  is  a  specific  part,  and 
to  find  what  part  one  given  number  is  of  another;  (2)  the  general 
problems  in  percentage  showing  that  they  are  the  same  as  those 
given  above;  (3)  the  applications  of  percentage,  securing  data 
for  examples  from  local  industries  and  using  business  forms  of 
solution;  (4)  square  root  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of 
the  right  triangle;  (5)  denominate  numbers  including  measures 
of  length,  area,  volume,  capacity,  and  weight  and  involving 
measuring  by  instruments;  such  phases  of  the  metric  system  as 
are  commonly  used  and  tables  of  equivalents;  (6)  areas — the 
square,  oblique  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezoid,  regular  poly- 
gon, and  circle;  and  volumes — rectangular  prisms,  cylinders, 
pyramids,  cones,  and  spheres;  (7)  lumber  measure — calculating 
the  number  of  board  feet  in  timber  of  specified  dimensions; 
building  sidewalks,  coal  sheds,  grain  and  dwelling  houses;  and 
specifying  the  kinds  of  lumber  needed  and  the  various  amounts 
of  it;  (8)  the  fundamental  processes  with  integers  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  short  forms,  to  see  the  relation  of  each  process  to 
those  which  precede  it,  and  to  get  some  insight  into  the  teaching 
of  them;  and  (9)  the  fundamental  processes  with  common  and 
decimal  fractions  as  with  integers. 

ALGEBRA :  The  order  of  work  in  the  text  is  followed  and 
the  subject  matter  outlined  for  high  schools  is  mastered.  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solution  of  simple  equations  in  gen- 
eral form  such  as  Wx  VX=W2  V2+Wf  Vtl  and  P+Prt=A,  and 
upon  the  solution  of  examples  concerning  data  from  physics. 

GEOMETRY:  The  text  is  a  guide  and  its  order  is  not  much 
departed  from.  In  review  the  pupils  are  led  to  see  that  another 
order  is  often  possible.  By  discussion  students  are  led  to  see  the 
aim  in  each  series  of  propositions  before  undertaking  the  series. 
Complete  formal  proofs  are  not  demanded  until  considerable 
work  has  been  done.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  series  of  propositions  so  as  to  show  its  general  purpose 
and  upon  the  value  of  each  proposition  in  executing  the  purpose. 

METHOD-REVIEW  IN  ARITHMETIC :  The  principles  and 
subject-matter  of  grade  arithmetic  are  discussed.  The  work  is 
especially    designed    to    prepare    students   to    teach   arithmetic. 
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Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  note-book  containing  dis- 
cussions and  illustrations.  The  order  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 
(1)  the  origin  of  number  and  the  system  of  notation;  (2)  the  na- 
ture of  measurement  and  the  three  general  problems  arising 
therefrom;  (3)  these  problems  as  embodied  in  every  topic  of 
arithmetic;  (4)  the  unity  of  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic 
because  of  the  truths  ascertained  in  (3);  (5)  the  comparison  of 
quantities  involved  in  the  solution  of  every  example  and  the  con- 
sequent method  of  presentation;  (6)  the  fundamental  processes 
with  both  integers  and  fractions  to  ascertain  the  ideas  involved 
in  each  process;  the  relation  of  each  process  to  the  others,  and 
the  difficulties  which  the  child  encounters  with  the  means  of 
overcoming  them;  (7)  the  aim  in  number  teaching  and  its  effects 
upon  the  teachers  results;  and  (8)  the  principles  to  use  as  guides 
in  selecting  subject-matter  and  their  application. 

Itologg,  lElramttarg  Agrtntltur*  ana  Jfygstral  (&ulttxv? 
MYRON  J.  ABBEY 

ZOOLOGY  (INCLUDING  PHYSIOLOGY)  :  The  aim  of  the 
work  in  zoology  is  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  animal  life.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  animals 
of  economic  importance.  A  study  is  made  of  those  forms  of  in- 
sect life  which  directly  affect  the  cultivation  of  farm  and  garden 
products.  The  difference  between  plants  and  animals  is  noted. 
Nutrition,  growth,  heredity,  relation  to  envioronment,  and  ani- 
mal evolution  are  discussed.  A  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  phases  of  human  physiology  which  are  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

BOTANY  AND  ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE:  The 
object  is  to  present  the  plant  as  a  living  thing.  The  laboratory 
method  is  used  and  students  are  trained  to  observe  and  keep 
records  of  what  they  see.  The  individual  plant  is  studied  in  all 
its  phases.  To  meet  the  demand  that  agriculture,  the  leading 
industry  of  the  state,  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  a  part  of 
the  year's  work  is  devoted  to  practical  botany. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE:  The  object  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  good  health  and  rest  and  recreation  from  other  things, 
and  on  the  other,  to  train  students  to  handle  the  subject  in  public 
schools.  Systematic  exercises  for  both  men  and  women  are  con- 
ducted in  the  separate  gymnasiums  and  out  of  doors.  See  Ex- 
penses, page  10. 

Jtygairal  fbtitntt  an&  d^ograpljg 
M.  N.  POPE 

PHYSICS:  The  work  is  elementary  but  requires  the  com- 
pletion of  algebra  and  plane  geometry  of  students  who  take  it. 
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The  aim  is  two-fold:  first,  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching  in 
the  grades  by  an  examination  of  the  natural  causes,  and  effects 
of  physical  phenomena  and  their  application  to  elementary 
science ;  and  second,  to  study  and  explain  the  application  of 
physics  in  modern  industrial  life  for  the  enlightenment  and  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  student.  The  following  general  topics  are 
treated:  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  radiant  energy.  A  limited  amount  of  laboratory  work  is 
required  each  week. 

CHEMISTRY:  This  is  primarily  a  laboratory  course.  There 
are  three  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week.  In 
the  latter  individual  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor  and  careful  laboratory  methods  are  taught.  A  study 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important  elements  is  followed  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  important  laws  of  chemical  change  and  of  the  latest 
and  best  grounded  theories  of  the  constitution  and  conditions  of 
matter,  ionization,  etc.,  culminating  in  a  study  of  the  elment 
families  based  upon  Mendeleef's  periodic  arrangement  of  the 
elements.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  every-day  life  such  as  soil- 
formation,  respiration,  nutrition  an  dgrowth  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, action  of  poisons,  impurities  in  water  and  foods,  etc. 

GEOLOGY:  Two  divisions  of  the  subject  are  considered — 
first,  the  dynamic  accompanied  by  a  limited  amount  of  field-work ; 
and  second,  the  historical  including  a  study  of  fossil  forms,  rocks, 
and  minerals  from  the  school  museum. 

GEOGRAPHY:  The  subject  is  dealt  with  as  political,  physi- 
cal and  commercial.  In  the  political  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
quickly  made  blackboard  maps,  location  of  cities,  states,  rivers, 
and  products  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  student's  general 
knowledge  in  that  direction.  The  physical  consists  of  a  study  of 
(1)  land  forms  which  are  in  great  part  types,  accompanied  by 
excursions  in  the  field  and  a  study  of  the  topographical  maps 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and  (2)  weather  and 
climate  with  the  construction  and  explanation  of  weather  maps. 
In  the  commercial  geography  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  prod- 
ucts, industries,  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
casual  relation  existing  between  the  physical  and  commercial 
aspects  of  the  subjects. 

METHOD-REVIEW  IN  GEOGRAPHY:  The  definition  of 
geography  together  with  overlaps  with  other  subjects  and  ideal 
content  are  considered.  This  is  followed  by  an  outline  of  the 
development  of  geography  and  the  aims  and  principles  which  are 
to  guide  in  the  study.  After  this  general  consideration  of  the 
subject  a  brief  review  of  physical  and  commercial  geography 
is  taken  up,  applying  in  all,  the  aims,  principles,  and  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  previously  considered.  The  latter  part  of  the 
time  is  used  in  formulating  a  course  of  study  for  graded  schools 
and  discussing  methods  of  teaching. 

Ufiatnrg  attfc  Botxni  fbtitntt 
C.  M.  CORRELL 

UNITED  STATES  HISTOEY:  The  work  aims  fundamentally 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  American  institutional  life.  To  this  end 
the  subject  is  studied  under  three  main  heads:  (1)  the  growth 
of  European  ideas  into  local  institutions;  (2)  the  growth  of  local 
institutions  into  the  form  of  a  nation,  and  (3)  the  development 
of  nationality.  An  excellent  reference  library  is  used  as  an  aid 
in  solving  the  problems  arising  from  these  movements. 

CIVICS:  This  subject  is  taken  up  as  a  supplement  to  United 
States  history.  Both  the  national  and  the  state  governments  are 
studied.  The  nature  of  our  national  government  and  its  develop- 
ment from  colonial  times  are  worked  out.  An  analysis  of  the 
constitutions  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  its  provisions.  The  town,  city,  country,  and  state 
governments  of  North  Dakota  are  considered  from  a  practical 
standpoint. 

GENEEAL  HISTOEY:  This  involves  a  brief  survey  of  the 
earliest  nations  of  antiquity ;  a  more  detailed  study  of  Greece  and 
Eome  to  800,  A.  D. ;  and  a  careful  study  of  English  history. 
Due  consideration  is  given  the  essential  facts  in  the  rise,  devel- 
opment, and  downfall  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  of  Greece,  and 
of  Eome;  the  beginnings  of  modern  European  nations;  and  the 
origin  of  ideas  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  In  English  history  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  elements  which  formed  the  nation;  the  development  of 
English  institutions;  and  the  relation  of  these  to  American 
institutions. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE:  The  work  embraces  the  elementary 
principles  of  economics  and  sociology,  and  advanced  work  in 
civics.  Economics  treats  briefly  of  economic  history;  the  con- 
sumption, production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth;  and 
public  finance.  In  sociology  the  origin,  growth,  structure,  and 
activities  of  society  under  certain  conditions  are  traced.  In  the 
advanced  civics  further  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  machinery  of  our  government  than  is  possible 
in  the  elementary  civics. 

METHOD-EEVIEW  IN  HISTOEY:  This  subject  seeks  to 
give  an  understanding  of  (1)  the  essential  elements  in  history 
and  (2)  the  mental  processes  involved  in  transforming  history 
into  mind.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation  of 
historical  events,  the  functions  of  form  and  content  in  history, 
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the  organization  of  historical  events  into  sub-periods  and  periods, 
the  processes  of  interpretation  and  coordination,  and  the  growth 
of  institutional  life  as  an  organizing  principle.  The  elementary- 
phases  of  history  teaching  are  carefully  dealt  with.  The  work 
of  the  different  grades  is  considered  in  regard  to  aim,  material, 
preparation,  presentation,  and  similar  practical  features. 

English 
FRED  G.  FOX 

BEADING:  There  are  two  kinds,  silent  and  oral.  The 
first  gives  a  comprehension  of  the  thought  of  the  printed  page. 
The  second  deals  with  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  such 
thought.  "Where  there  is  poor  oral  reading  it  is  generally  caused 
by  a  failure  fully  to  understand  the  thought.  The  students  are 
accordingly  given  much  drill  in  thought  getting.  When  this  is 
accomplished  they  are  required  to  express  the  thought  orally. 
Pupils  are  taught  the  value  of  diacritical  markings,  and  are 
given  drill  in  proper  sound  production.  Complete  masterpieces 
of  suitable  length  rather  than  short  extracts  are  chosen  to  work 
with. 

GRAMMAR :  The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  understanding  and 
use  of  the  sentence.  The  sentence  is  shown  to  depend  on  the 
thought,  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  The  nature  of  the  sentence 
and  its  parts,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  are  first  taken  up. 
Next  sentences  are  classified.  The  component  parts  of  sentences, 
words,  phases,  and  clauses,  are  then  taken  up.  Next  a  careful 
study  is  given  to  the  classes  of  sentences,  simple,  complex,  com- 
pound, and  compound-complex.  Under  the  complex  sentence 
special  consideration  is  given  to  the  various  kinds  of  subordinate 
clauses.  Finally  parts  of  speech  are  taken  up  and  studied  as  to 
their  classes,  properties  and  inflections. 

RHETORIC :  Here  the  aim  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  write  and 
speak  correctly.  The  class  are  led  to  see  that  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  subject  is  the  principle  of  adapting  subject-matter 
and  manner  of  presentation  to  the  requirements  of  the  reader 
or  hearer.  Work  in  the  subject  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
theoretical,  or  rhetoric  proper,  and  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles  to  writing  and  speaking,  or  composition.  The 
theoretical  deals  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  writing  and 
speaking.  These  .are  taught  in  various  ways,  by  a  study  of  texts, 
by  instruction  by  the  teacher,  and  by  a  study  of  literary  master- 
pieces. These  principles  are  put  into  practice  in  numerous  writ- 
ten and  oral  compositions.  The  written  work  is  carefully  read 
by  the  teacher,  and  returned  to  the  class  to  be  corrected,  after 
which  it  is  handed  back  to  the  teacher.  The  different  forms  of 
discourse,  narration,  description,  exposition  and  argumentation, 
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are  carefully  studied  and  much  writing  is  done  in  each. 

LITERATURE:  Literature  is  the  expression  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  world's  best  thinkers  in  appropriate  literary  art 
forms.  The  problems  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  grasp  the  thoughts  presented  and  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  method  of  their  expression. 
The  masterpieces  studied  are  chosen  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  literary  forms. 
They  are  studied  as  types  rather  than  as  isolated  individuals. 
Such  works  as  Silas  Marner,  Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice,  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Ivanhoe,  Burns'  Poems,  and  others  are 
given  a  careful  study  and  analysis. 

ELOCUTION:  This  subject  deals  with  expression.  It  dif- 
fers from  oral  reading  in  that  it  goes  farther.  Voice  quality, 
gesture  and  facial  expression  all  have  their  part,  and  these  are 
carefully  taught.  Students  are  required  to  commit  to  memory 
and  recite  various  suitable  selections.  Occasional  public  recitals 
give  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  speaking  to  large 
audiences. 

METHOD-REVIEW  IN  GRAMMAR:  The  most  important 
parts  of  the  subject-matter  are  reviewed.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  language  teaching  through- 
out the  grades.  Various  methods  of  teaching  are  discussed  and 
a  course  of  study  in  language  is  constructed  for  the  grades.  The 
value  of  stories  and  incidents  from  experience  as  the  basis  of 
language  work,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  is  emphasized. 

iCatttt  att&  <&rottan 

HELEN  M.  EDDY 

LATIN 

FIRST  YEAR:  There  is  thorough  and  systematic  drill  in 
all  inflections.  Much  time  is  given  to  translation  from  English 
into  Latin  of  connected  passages  to  illustrate  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  syntax.  There  is  also  much  oral  reading  for  the  sake 
of  forming  correct  habits  of  pronunciation. 

SECOND  YEAR:  Four  books  of  Caesar  are  studied  and  a 
large  place  is  given  to  prose  composition.  The  historical  setting 
of  Caesar's  life  is  treated. 

THIRD  YEAR:  The  work  consists  of  the  reading  with 
syntactical  analysis  of  Cicero's  orations,  In  Catalinam,  De 
Imperio,  and  Pro  Archia.  Cicero's  life  and  character  are  studied. 
Composition  is  continued. 

GERMAN 
FIRST  YEAR:     Special  attention  is  given  to  correct  pro- 
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nunciation,  the  principles  of  grammar,  the  translation  of  simple 
prose  from  German  into  English  and  vice  versa,  and  to  conversa- 
tional exercises.  Immensee  is  read  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

SECOND  YEAR:  There  is  a  review  of  the  first  year's  work 
in  grammar.  The  time  is  mostly  given  to  reading  of  such  selec- 
tions of  literary  merit  as  the  ability  of  the  class  permits. 

IHuBtr  anft  framing 
EDITH  E.  BRANT 

MUSIC :  The  major  scale  and  its  intervals  are  analyzed  and 
the  scale  progressions  are  thoroughly  worked  out.  The  various 
forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  studied  and  practiced  till  easily 
recognized.  Rythm  in  undivided,  evenly  divided,  and  unevenly  di- 
vided beats  is  presented  in  order.  Special  methods  and  devices  to 
be  used  in  public  school  work  are  given  in  all  these  various  phases 
and  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  put  them  into  practice 
before  the  class.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  are  explained 
and  practice  in  them  is  part  of  the  daily  lesson.  A  chorus  includ- 
ing all  students  of  the  school  has  practice  three  times  a  week 
in  part  singing  and  sight  reading. 

DRAWING 

FIRST  YEAR:  Form,  direction  of  lines,  light  and  shade, 
and  texture  of  surface  form  the  basis  of  every  lesson.  Elementary 
work  in  water  color  and  India  ink  is  given  as  well  as  regular 
pencil  and  charcoal  sketching.  Type  forms  with  immediate  ap- 
plication to  common  objects,  landscape,  local  plant  forms,  and 
bulb  flowers,  plaster  casts,  and  human  poses  furnish  material 
for  study. 

SECOND  YEAR:  In  addition  to  more  extended  practice 
in  all  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  the  second  year's  work  offers 
practice  in  blackboard  drawing  and  in  decorative  design  from 
the  standpoints  of  both  form  and  color.  The  study  of  the  hu- 
man figure  advances  to  facial  features  and  expression.  Industrial 
drawing  including  constructive  design  and  working  plans  with 
the  use  of  mechanical  drawing  instruments  receives  special  at- 
tention. 

uftl?  library  anb  £thrarg  Btltntt 

NELLE  A.  OLSON 

THE  LIBRARY:  A  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  recently 
made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Grandin  has  added  many  standard  books 
to  this  important  department  of  the  school.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  is  now  about  five  thousand  and  there  is,  also,  a  copious 
list  of  standard  periodicals. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE :  This  subject,  which  is  taught  by  the 
librarian,  is  intended  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
select,  classify,  and  manage  public  school  libraries. 

(Efltmnmial  Iranrlyw 

N.  H.  THOMPSON 

PENMANSHIP:  Every  person  should  be  able  to  write  a 
good,  legible  hand.  This  is  possible  only  with  a  good,  free  move- 
ment. It  is  a  sad  fact  that  too  many  educated  people  are  not 
able  to  write  even  a  fairly  good  hand.  Business  and  educational 
institutions  are  demanding  a  better  degree  of  penmanship.  There 
are  extended  movement  drills  and  exercises.  The  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  fit  the  student  to  write  a  good  legible  hand  with  a 
good  free  movement  and  at  .a  fair  rate  of  speed.  Five  essential 
points  of  writing  are  observed:  legibility,  movement,  rapidity, 
grace,   and  form. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW:  This  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  part  one,  introductory,  and  part  two,  in- 
termediate. These  parts  are  entirely  separate  and  the  one  may 
be  taken  without  the  other  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  student. 
These  parts  are  again  divided  into  seven.  Each  set  represents 
some  particular  business.  Set  one  treats  of  a  general  merchandise 
business  in  which  the  student  is  given  all  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  bookkeeping.  By  fundamental  principles  we  mean 
the  laws  of  debits  and  credits.  The  books  used  in  the  first  set 
are  journal  and  ledger.  Set  two  is  similar  to  the  first  set,  but 
the  transactions  are  more  advanced.  Set  three  represents  a  grain 
and  seed  business.  The  books  used  are:  journal,  ledger,  cash 
book,  and  purchase  book.  Set  four  is  a  general  hardware  busi- 
ness. Set  five  is  a  jobbing  furniture  business.  Set  six  is  a 
wholesale  grocery  business.  Set  seven  is  a  dry  goods  business. 
All  of  the  common  forms  of  business  papers  are  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  bookkeeping.  The  work  in  commercial 
law  aims  to  give  the  student  all  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
the  law  which  governs  every  day  business  transactions.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  legal  matter  not 
involved  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  The  work  covers 
the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  bailments,  common 
carriers,  agency,  partnership,  and  property,  real  and  personal. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING:  The  purpose  here 
is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  desiring  to  pursue  business 
lines  to  fit  themselves  for  that  kind  of  work.  The  course  is  com- 
plete in  the  theory  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  A  manual 
of  the  theory  of  shorthand  is  mastered  first.  Following  the  theory 
is  a  course  in  speed  practice.  The  speed  practice  consists  of 
dictation  exercises  in  a  variety  of  letters  of  different  lines  of 
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business.  The  student  is  required  to  take  the  dictation  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words  per  minute.  The 
notes  are  transcribed  on  the#  typewriter.  One  year  is  required  to 
complete  this  course. 

iHannal  ©raining 
H.  F.  BUTTERFIELD 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
proper  methods  of  handling,  working  with,  and  caring  for  the 
ordinary  tools  used  in  woodworking;  together  with  such  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  mechanical  drawing  as  will  enable  students 
to  interpret  any  ordinary  drawing  or  blue  print.  The  work  is 
practical  in  every  way  and  nothing  is  given  that  any  person, 
and  especially  any  teacher,  should  not  know.  Different  kind  of 
joints,  ways  of  fitting  and  fastening  in  wood  construction,  and 
methods  of  finishing  and  polishing  are  studied  and  .applied  to 
different  useful  articles  for  the  household  and  school  room;  be- 
ginning with  small  articles  and  working  up  to  light  cabinet 
work.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  things  as  are  adapted 
to  the  intermediate  grammar  grades,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting them.  Work  for  the  primary  grades  is  taken  up  here 
or  in  the  methodss  classes.  Outside  reading  and  reports  are 
required  so  that  students  may  learn  what  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  other  places. 

SnmrHtir  Btxtnttt  anb  Art 

MABEL  C.  BENTLEY 

The  time  is  about  equally  divided  between  cooking  and 
sewing.  The  cooking  deals  with  fuels,  the  application  of  heat  to 
food,  the  cooking  temperatures  of  different  foods,  the  cooking  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  pastry,  batters,  and  dough,  and 
with  the  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  meals.  The  sew- 
ing includes  plain  hand  and  machine  work  with  a  study  of  tex- 
tiles, stitches,  seams,  hems,  patching,  and  darning.  Some  consid- 
eration is  given  to  organization  of  subject-matter  and  methods 
of  teaching  in  both  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  public  schools. 

^Entertainment  (ftnnrja* 

Each  year  the  school  conducts  a  course  of  cultured  entertain- 
ments which  present  a  number  of  well-known  lecturers  and  musi- 
cal and  literary  artists.  These  entertainments  are  of  decided 
value  and  are  offered  to  students  at  a  low  cost.  The  course 
for  1908-09  included  Elias  Day  and  Oranne  Truitt  Day,  Ross 
Crane,  Ernest  Wray  Oneal,  The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Quartette, 
and  Ralph  Parle tte.  An  equally  good  course  will  be  arranged 
for  the  coming  year. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


For  some  years  the  normal  school  and  Traill,  Steele,  and  Nel- 
son counties  have  jointly  conducted  a  six  weeks'  summer  school 
beginning  about  the  first  of  July.  The  summer  school  offers  a 
large  part  of  the  regular  normal  school  course  of  study  but  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  accommodate  persons  who  are  seeking 
licenses  to  teach.  The  enrollment  of  the  summer  schools,  which 
is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  any  term  of  the  regular  school  year 
shows  the  demand  which  exists  for  its  work. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Information  not  contained  in  this  catalogue  will  be  given 
upon  request.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  school. 
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Ramsey 

Norwich 

McHenry 

Cando 

Towner 

Larimore 

Grand  Forks 

North  wood 

Steele 

Hatton 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Portland 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Grafton 

Walsh 

Mayville 

Traill 
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NAME 

POSTOFIFCE 

COUNTY 

Smith,   Laura  W. 

Larimore 

Grand  Forks 

Steen,  Lulu 

Church s   Ferry 

Ramsey 

Stewart,   Alice 

Mayville 

Traill 

Thompson,  Bernice  L. 

Church®  Ferry 

Ramsey 

Warren,    M.    Adella 

'Mayville 

Traill 

We  strum,  Lena 

Minnewaukon 

Benson 

Willey,  Grace  E. 

Mohall 

Ward 

Wold,  Sigurd 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Wray,    Chas.   W. 

Flora,  Ind. 

Carroll 

Yates,  Hallie 

Wahpeton 

Richland 

Yates,  Hazel 

Wahpeton 

Richland 

Youngquist,  Edna 

Wahpeton 
JUNIOR  CLASS 

Richland 

Anderson,  Hulda 

Devils    Lake 

Ramsey 

Bakke,  Emil 

Mayville 

Traill 

Beattie,  Pearl  P. 

Wahpeton 

Richland 

Bjorgo,  Anna  Rena 

Thompson 

Grand  Forks 

Borge,  Oluf 

Hoople 

Walsh 

Bostrom,  Edward  C. 

McVille 

Nelson 

Campbell,    Ida   E. 

Walhalla 

Pembina 

Dean,    Blanca 

Mayville 

Traill 

Duncan,  Stella  B. 

Sharon 

Steele 

Erickson,  Alfred 

Hoople 

Walsh 

Evanson,    Ella   C. 

Portland 

Traill 

Evenson,    Theo. 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Ewen,  Leila  C. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Fevold,    Jessie    J. 

Buxton 

Traill 

Forthum,  Nellie 

Stroud 

McKenzie 

Hanson,  Clarence  R. 

Northwood,   Iowa 

Worth 

Kent,   Anna    Pearl 

Hatton 

Traill 

Lovell,    Edna 

Mayville 

Traill 

Mcintosh,  Minnie 

St.    John 

Rolette 

Mathiason,   Josie 

Mayville 

Traill 

Quanbeck,  Helen 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Rinde,   Carl 

Hoople 

Walsh 

Rose,  Viola 

Ayr 

Oass 

Schwandt,  Martha 

Cass  el  ton 

Cass 

Stafford,  Agnes 

Crystal 

Pembina 

Throndson,  Andrew 

Baldwin,  Wis. 

St.    Croix 

Walker,  Bertha 

Hoople 

Walsh 

Walker,    Gertrude 

Hoople 

Walsh 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  CLASSES 

Aarhus,  Inger 

Mayville 

Traill 

Aaserud,    Ellen 

Portland 

Traill 

Almen,   Hannah   Maria 

Grafton 

Walsh 

Amb,  Sophia 

Portland 

Traill 

Anderson,  Agnes 

Cummings 

Traill 

Anderson,  Ida 

Mayville 

Traill 

Arneson,  Emma 

Mayville 

Traill 

Bakke,  C.  L. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Bakken,  Anna 

Hatton 

Traill 
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NAME 

POSTOFFICE 

COUNTY 

Berg,  Clifford 

Sharon 

Steele 

Borgeson,  Bedah 

Park  River 

Walsh 

Bowman,   Gusta 

Perth 

Towner 

Bowman,  Mabel 

Perth 

Towner 

Branner,  Minnie 

Bisbee 

Towner 

Brekke,  Elizabeth 

Finley 

Steele 

Brett,  Mabel 

Park  River 

Walsh 

Bro<on,  Bertina  M. 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Brusven,   Gertrude 

Barton 

Pierce 

Bunn,  Harvey  L. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Burke,   James  Gordon 

Blanchard 

Traill 

Bye,  Mathilda 

Sharon 

Steele 

Bylin,  Mabel 

Norton 

Walsh 

Coltom,  Olive  Augustine 

Sharon 

Steele 

Coleman,  Emma 

Portland 

Steele 

Coykendall,   Pearl 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Deal,  Laura 

Brumbaugh 

Towner 

DeMers,  Frank 

Bachelor 

Rolette 

Delve,  Clara 

Portland 

Traill 

Dolve,  Lewis 

Portland 

Traill 

Ei  ken  berry,    Alta 

Langdon 

Cavalier 

Erickson,    Elmer 

Elkwood 

Cavalier 

Eriekson,  Clara 

Buxton 

Traill 

Erickson,  Nettie 

Mayville 

Traill 

Erstad,   Elvin 

Hatton 

Traill 

Fagstad,  Dagny 

Orr 

Grand  Forks 

Farley,   Maude  A. 

Spiritwood 

Stutsman 

Flaa,   Bordello 

Christine 

Richland 

Flom,   Martha  Marion 

Fairdale 

Walsh 

Foss,  Minnie 

Medford 

Walsh 

Fredrickson,  Margaret 

Hallson 

Pembina 

Funderhide,  Hazel 

Can  do 

Towner 

Gemmill,   Ethel 

Edinburg 

Walsh 

Gray,  Lucy  G.  M. 

Hope 

Steele 

Green,  Bessie 

Hope 

Steele 

Grinde,   Bergitta 

Portland 

Traill 

Grinde,   Josie 

Portland 

Traill 

Gronvold,  Anna 

New  Rockford 

Eddy 

Groven,  Clara 

Galesiburg 

Traill 

Hagen,   Ida 

Cooperstown 

Griggs 

Haggen,  Lilly  Irene 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Hanson,  Albert 

Portland 

Traill 

Halverson,   Anna 

Finley 

Steele 

Hazlitt,  Irene  Vera 

Osage   City,   Kan. 

Osage 

Helling,  Thorwald 

Walcott 

Richland 

Helmick,  Ruby 

Barton 

Pierce 

Henderson,  Lena  Jane 

Clifford 

Steele 

Hendrickson,  Amanda  E. 

Oslo,  Minn. 

Polk 

Hilde brant,  James  J. 

Bowdon 

Wells 

Hjelmstad,   John   H. 

Thompson 

Grand  Forks 

Holbrook,   Bessie  M. 

Steele 

Kidder 

Ista,   Adella   R. 

Walcott 

Richland 

Iverson,    Anna 

Lillo,   Minn. 

Red   Lake 

Jensen,  John 

Mayville 

Traill 

Johnson,   Bolinda, 

Churcihs  Ferry 

Benson 

Johnson,   Hilda 

Cooperstown 

Griggs 
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NAME 

POSTOFFICE 

COUNTY 

Johnson,  Josie 

Northwood 

Grand  Forks 

Johnson,  Manville  A. 

Alida,  Minn. 

Clearwater 

Johnson,   Minnie 

CummingS' 

Traill 

Johnson,  Nettie 

Hatton 

Traill 

Kelley,  Grace 

Pilot 

Grand  Forks 

Kittleson,  Alma 

Mayville 

Traill 

Kjelsberg,  Margot 

'Mayville 

Traill 

Kl  eve  land,  Henry 

Mayville 

Traill 

Kleveland,  Lettie 

Mayville 

Traill 

Knight,  Amy  Florence 

Colgate 

Steele 

Knudson,  Alma 

Portland 

Traill 

Koppang,  Minnie 

Portland 

Traill 

Koppang,   Selma 

Portland 

Traill 

Koto,  Manda 

Northwood 

Grand  Forks 

Krogh,  Lydia 

Portland 

Traill 

Kyllo,   Ida  B. 

Galesburg 

Traill 

Larson,  Effie  Alvina 

Portland 

Traill 

Leum,   Clara 

Mayville 

Traill 

Lindaas,  Eddie  A. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Lindaas,  Martin  R. 

Mayville 

Traill 

McConnell,    Helen    C. 

Churchs  Ferry 

Ramsey 

Mahoney,  Frances 

Lakota 

Nelson 

Mann,  Lena 

New   Salem 

Morton 

Mathiason,   Mamie 

Mayville 

Traill 

Maxwell,  Cora 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Maxwell,  Stella 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Mellum,  Ingwald 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Miller,  Harvey  Rufus 

Lansford 

Bottineau 

Monson,  Gena 

Fairdale 

Walsh 

Morrison,  Rose 

Niagara 

Grand    Forks 

Mourn,  Anna 

Carbury 

Bottineau 

Nelson,    Emma    M. 

Barton 

Pierce 

Nelson,  Gottfried  E. 

McVille 

Nelson 

Nelson,  Katie 

Erie 

Cass 

Nelson,  Nettie 

Mayville 

Traill 

Nord,  Bessie 

Walcott 

Richland 

O'Brien,  Ernest  John 

Harrisburg 

Nelson 

O'Brien,  Ray 

Harrisburg 

Nelson 

Oliver.  Mary 

Cummings,  Iowa 

Warren 

Olson,  Carl 

Sharon 

Steele 

31  son,  Ida 

Northwood 

Grand   Forks 

Omdahl,  Nora 

Galesburg 

Traill 

Osland,  Iver 

Mayville 

Traill 

Osland,  Oluf 

Mayville 

Traill 

Ostmo,  Julia 

Northwood 

Steele 

Oxton,  Adelaide  I. 

Sherbrooke 

Steele 

Pare,  Mildred  B. 

Hamar 

Eddy 

Paulson  Lydia  0. 

Galesburg 

Traill 

Peterson,  Charlotte 

Clifford 

Traill 

Petterson,  Lizzie 

Mayville 

Traill 

Pladsen,  Carl 

Hatton 

Traill 

Pope,   Chester   Alison 

Omemee 

Bottineau 

Quanbeck,  Nellie 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Quanbeck,  Alfred 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Rendedahl,    Maria 

Mayville 

Traill 

Rendedahl,    Albert 

Mayville 

Traill 
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NAME  POSTOFFICE 

Rinde,  Helen  Hoople 

Rohan,  Esther  Walcott 

Rude,   Clara  J.  Towner 

Sabie,  Nora  H.  I.  Fairdale 

Schlosser,  Geo.  C.  Mayville 

Seim,  Oscar  Mayville 

Sigurdson,  Johann  Grafton 

Skare,  Clara  Homestead 

Skjonsby,  Alida  M.  Christine 

Sondreal,  Emma  Hatton 

Sondreal,  Pearl  Hatton 

Sussex,    Emma  Hope 

Sveen,  Clara  Portland 

Stensland,  Minnie  Medford 

Taylor,  Earl  Mayville 

Thorwaldson,  Thorbjorg  S.  Akra 

Thune,  Minnie  A.  Fairdale 

Torgerson,  Thea  Petersburg 

Tuttle,  Berahard  V.  Mayville 

Turtle,  John  Mayville 

Ulland,  Ed.  Mayville 

Ulland,  Gilbert  Mayville 

Veum,  Josie  Hoople 

Wall,  Amanda  M.  Souris 

Wall  en,  T.  Grace  Portland 

Wightman,  Harry  E.  Galesburg 

Windloss,  Elvina  Sharon 

Wold,   Marie  Cummings 

Ylvisaker,  Herman  Mayville 


COUNTY 

Walsh 

Richland 

McHenry 

Walsfti 

Traill 

Traill 

Walsh 

Richland 

Richland 

Steele 

Steele 

Steele 

Traill 

Walsh 

Traill 

Pembina 

Walsh 

Nelson 

Traill 

Traill 

Traill 

Traill 

Walsh 

Bottineau 

Traill 

Traill 

Steele 

Traill 

Traill 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Alexander,  Robert 
Cooper,  Geo.  William 
Halgrims,  Thos.  E. 
Kelly,  Alice  L. 
Mclntyre,  Carter 


Portland 

Lemmon, 

Sharon 

Mayville 

Mayville 


S.  D. 


Traill 
Perkins 
Steele 
Traill 
Traill 


#mnm*r  i^rijiuri  1903 


Aasen,   Emma  M. 

Clifford 

Traill 

Aaserud,  Mabel 

Portland 

Traill 

Alme,  Carrie 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Amb,  Julia 

Portland 

Traill 

Amlie,  Laura 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Anderson,  Ellen 

Cummings 

Traill 

Anderson,  Hulda 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Anderson,  Josie  A. 

Portland 

Traill 

Anderson,  Minnie  A. 

Hatton 

Traill 

Atkins,  Geo.  P.  B. 

Arvilla 

Grand  Forks 

Bakken,  Anna 

Hatton 

Traill 

Bakken,  Clara 

Sharon 

Steele 

Bakken,  Ellen 

Hatton 

Traill 
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NAME 

POSTOFFICE 

COUNTY 

Bakken,  Helga 

Hatton 

Traill 

Berg,  Minnie  C. 

Hatton 

Steele 

Brigham,  Blanche 

Mayville 

Traill 

Brandenburg,  Cora 

Michigan 

r^lson 

Bringham,  Blanche 

Millington,  Midi. 

Tuscola 

Borburg,   Emma 

Hillsboro 

Traill 

Bruyere,  Florence  N. 

Larimore 

Grand  Forks 

Burke,  Mabel 

Blanchard 

Traill 

Busnesis,  Emilie 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

Bye,  A.  Mathilda 

Sharon 

Steele 

Galley,  Margaret  B. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Cassidy,  Marjorie 

Dakota 

Nelson 

Chilsted,  Hannah 

Portland 

Traill 

Clary,  Elsie 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Collingwood,    Mae 

Steele 

Kidder 

Coltom,    Josie 

Sharon 

Steele 

Connelly,  Ella 

Dakota 

Nelson 

Cooley,  Kathleen  P. 

Hope 

Steele 

Cooley,   Benjamin 

Hope 

Steele 

Daugherty,  Winnifred  Grace 

Ambrose 

Williams 

Deal,  Elva 

Brambaugh 

Towner 

Deal,  Mary 

Brambaugh 

Towner 

Dean,  Cora 

Mayville 

Traill 

Dorn,  Agatha 

Hope 

Steele 

Douville,  Daisy 

Plaza 

Ward 

Duquette,  Alcide 

Oakwood 

Walsh 

Dyrchorn,  Adeline  E. 

Rugby 

Pierce 

Ely,    Katherine 

Gordon,  Wis. 

Douglas 

Enge,    Alpha    R. 

Portland 

Traill 

Englehorn,  Adelaide  E. 

Churchs  Ferry 

Ramsey 

Erickson,  Irene 

Elkwood 

Cavalier 

Erickson,  Nettie  0. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Ewen,  Leila 

Mayville 

Traill 

Fahey,  F.  Agnes 

Lakota 

Nelson 

Fevold,  Jessie 

Buxton 

Traill 

Fladeland,  Eva 

Portland 

Traill 

Fladeland,    Fay 

Portland 

Traill 

Fossan,  Ingeborg 

Dalton,  Minn. 

Otter  Tail 

Fossum,  Nancy  J. 

Deeds 

Benson 

Fredrickson,  Rickard 

Hoople 

Walsh 

Funderhide,  Florence  A. 

Cando 

Towner 

Gj ernes,  Knut  0. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Gordon,  Clara 

Hillsboro 

Traill 

Goughnour,   Ada 

Portland 

Traill 

Gray,  Edna 

Sharon 

Steele 

Green,  A.  Thorton 

Hope 

Steele 

Hagen,  Mrs.  Belle  H. 

Cooper  stown 

Griggs 

Haggen,  Bertha 

Devils  Lake 

Ramsey 

Hamm,  Dora 

Sheldon 

Ransom 

Hamni,   Grace 

Sheldon 

Ransom 

Hankins,  Fred  H. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Hamsteen,  Nora 

Lakota 

Nelson 

Havland,  Stina 

Mayville 

Traill 

Hennessy,  Mae 

Ambrose 

Williams 

Henry,  W.  L. 

Sherbrooke 

Steele 

Hepburn,  Margaret 

Blanchard 

Traill 
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NAME 

Himes,  Blanche  M. 
Holbrook,  Bessie  M. 
Hoose,  May  B. 
Hylden,  Anna 
Jaqua,  Stella  F. 
Jenkins,  Sarah  C. 
Johnson,  Hannah 
Johnson,  Minnie 
Johnson,  Oscar  J. 
Johnson,  Sophia 
Kelly,  Kathleen 
Kelly,  May 
Kjelsberg,  Christine 
Kleven,  Eva  Ruth 
Kulstad,  Mary 
LaQua,  Elizabeth  M. 
Larson,  Martha 
Larson,  Anna 
Larson,  Thora  A. 
Lien,  Agnes  G. 
Lillehaugen,  Clara  A. 
Lommen,  Alice 
Looney,  Pearl  Blanche 
Lysle,  Crystal  A. 
McCrae,  James  A. 
McConnell,  Helen  C. 
Mcintosh,  Minnie 
McMahon,  Mary 
Maopherson,  Anne  J. 
Malarkey,  Grace 
Maroney,  Nellie 
Masters,  Lettitia 
Mathison,  Ellen  H. 
Mathiason,    Josie 
Mattson,  Sarah 
Maxfield,  Daisy  C. 
Melhus,  Nettie 
Mellum,  Carolyn 
Milligan,  Annie  T. 
Molden,  Anna  C. 
Molden,  Clara 
Morgan,  Erne 
Morrison,    Nellie 
Myer,  Bertha 
Nash,  Mildred  E. 
Ness,  Bertha  M. 
O'Brien,   Josephine 
Od'egard,  Anna  J. 
"Olson,  Clara  H. 
Olson,  Cora  O. 
Olson,    Olidia   A. 
Osborne,  Emma 
Osmon,  Otilla 
Osmon,  Thora 
Paulson,  Lizzie  A. 
Peterson,  Nora 


POSTOFFICE 

COUNTY 

Clarestholme,  Alta. 

Can. 

Steele 

Kidder 

Caledonia 

Traill 

Park  River 

Walsh 

Tokio 

Benson 

Erie 

Casa 

Hillsboro 

Traill 

Cummings 

Traill 

Hatton 

Traill 

Cummings 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 

Northwood 

Grand  Forks 

Halstad,  Minn 

Norman 

Hankinson 

Richland 

Mayville 

Traill 

Cooperstown 

Griggs 

Calumet,  Mich. 

Houghton 

Portland 

Traill 

Sarnia 

Walsh 

Buxton 

Traill 

Hope 

Steele 

Niagara 

Grand  Forks 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Churchs  Ferry 

Ramsey 

St.  John 

Rolette 

Detroit,   Minn. 

Becker 

St.  John 

Rolette 

Crookston,   Minn. 

Polk 

Lakota 

Nelson 

Hannah 

Cavalier 

Norton 

Walsh 

Mayville 

Traill 

Blanchard 

Traill 

Michigan 

Nelson 

Mayville 

Traill 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Michigan 

Nelson 

Norwich 

McHenry 

Norwich 

McHenry 

Hope 

Steele 

Niagara 

Grand   Forks 

Lakota 

Nelson 

Sherbrooke 

Steele 

Mayville 

Traill 

Harrisburg 

Nelson 

Buxton 

Traill 

Buxton 

Traill 

Blanchard 

Traill 

Buxton 

Traill 

Hunter 

Cass 

Portland 

Traill 

Portland 

Traill 

Buxton 

Traill 

Mayville 

Traill 
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NAME 

POSTOFFICE 

COUNTY 

Peterson,  Olga  E. 

Hatton 

Traill 

Pierce,  Ellen  A. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Olmstead 

Quanbeck,  Helen 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Rapp,  Jennie 

Oakes 

Dickey 

Reep,  Lewis 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Reiten,  Christine 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Rinde,  Rowena 

Hoople 

Walsh 

Robinson,  Eva  E. 

Hunter 

Cass 

Rover,  Agnes 

Halstad,  Minn. 

Norman 

Rover,    Emma    B. 

Halstad,  Minn. 

Norman 

Savre,  Sadie 

Osage,  Iowa 

Mitchell 

Scherlie,  Viggo 

Michigan 

Nelson 

Schwandt,  Martha  H. 

Casselton 

Cass 

Scollard,  Mae 

Mayville 

Traill 

Shaver,  Margaret  R. 

St  .John 

Rolette 

Sheridan,  Katie 

Hillsboro 

Traill 

Sheridan,  Lizzie  M. 

Hills  boro 

Traill 

Shivley,  Clara  E. 

Newville 

Towner 

Sigurdson,  S.  B. 

Grafton 

Walsh 

Simington,  Lorena  B. 

Dickens,  Iowa 

Clay 

Skundberg,  Johanna 

Barry,  Minn. 

Big  Stone 

Slatta,  Alvina 

Willow   City 

Bottineau 

Solseth,  Belle 

Belgrade,  Minn. 

Stearns 

Sonderall,  Gertie 

Hatton 

Steele 

Sonstrud,  Agnes 

Reynolds 

Grand  Forks 

Steen,  Lulu 

Churchs   Ferry 

Ramsey 

Stubbs,  Maude 

Michigan 

Nelson 

Sussex,  Flora 

Hope 

Steele 

3 wan-son,  Mae 

Clifford 

Traill 

Swaren,  Anna 

Clifford 

Traill 

Swendseid,  Ruth 

Petersburg 

Nelson 

Swenson,  Marie 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Tennison,  Emma 

Mayville 

Traill 

Tennison,  Mabel  B.  G. 

Mayville 

Traill 

Throndson,    Andrew 

Baldwin,  Wis. 

St.  Croix 

Thorstad,  Inga 

Cummings 

Traill 

Tollefson,  Marie  I. 

Viroqua,    Wis. 

Vernon 

Torgerson,  Kaia 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Vigen,   Clara  L. 

Halstad,  Minn. 

Norman 

Wambheim,  Guri 

Hatton 

Traill 

Wambheim,  Matilda 

Park  River 

Walsh 

Wangs ness,  Gina  0. 

Finley 

Steele 

Warner,    Nellie 

Brinsmade 

Benson 

Wilcox,  R.  Jessie 

Hope 

Steele 

Williams,  Ella  M. 

Cando 

Towner 

Wold,  Sigurd 

Aneta 

Nelson 

Young,  Martha 

Odell,   111. 

Livingston 
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gotmmarg  nf  ^Enrollment 

Seniors  59 

Juniors 28 

First  and  Second  Year  Classes 150 

Special    Students 5 

Total  for  Academic  Year 242 

Summer  School  Students  (1908) 172 

Total    ... 414 

Students  counted  twice 28 

Total  for  entire  year 386 

Note  : — Pupils  in  the  Mayville  public  schools,  the  practice  de- 
partment, are  not  included. 


#ummanj  hg  ©outttua 


Benson  —  6  Pierce  5 

Bottineau    5  Ramsey   14 

Cass    6  Ransom   2 

Cavalier  4  Richland  13 

Dickey   1  Rolette  4 

Eddy   2  Steele   37 

Grand    Forks 18  Stutsman   1 

Griggs    4  Towner  13 

Kidder    2  Traill   139 

McHenry   4  Walsh      28 

McKenzie    1  Ward    2 

Morton  2  Wells    1 

Nelson    35  Williams    2 

Pembina  5 

<§t\\tt  &M*b 

Canada  1  Michigan   2 

Illinois  3  Minnesota    14 

Indiana    1  South  Dakota  1 

Iowa    4  Wisconsin   3 

Kansas  1 
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AUumtt 

FIRST  GRADUATING  CLASS,  (15),  1895. 

Boyum,  E.  E Jennings,   La. 

Brumwell,  Milton  Hatton 

Butler,  W.  H Oooperstown 

Courtney,  W.  J Page 

Dallas,  David  (deceased) 

Prazier,    L Hoople 

Morrish,  W.   J ___ _ Page 

Putnam,  Grace  B New  Rockford 

Saunders,   Ida   B.    (Mrs.   Allen)    Missoula,   Mont. 

Sinclair,  J.  H „ Oooperstown 

Smith,  R.  L Grand  Forks 

Sonderall,  J.   B _ Hettinger 

Springen,  Sophia  H „ Mayville 

Warran,  E.  G ~ Minot 

Williams,  Louis   Davenport,   Iowa 

SECOND  GRADUATING  CLASS  (13),  1896. 

Belanger,  Katrine   (Mrs.  N.  C.  MacDonald) Lidgerwood 

Boyum,    George    Jennings,    La. 

Brown,  W.  G . Fargo 

Kaldor,  Theo Hillsboro 

Koppang,   Sophia   „ Portland 

Larson,  Louise  (Mrs.  Anderson)  Markham,  Texas 

Moen,  Ida Portland 

Mooers,  W.  G Devils  Lake 

MacDonald,  N.  C - Lidgerwood 

Patterson,  Henry  (deceased) 
Sutherland,  T.  S.  (deceased) 

Thams,  Fredrica  (Mrs.  Brown)  Fargo 

Wambheim,  Mary Hatton 

THIRD  GRADUATING  CLASS   (7),  1897. 

Carlile,  A.  M Bantry 

Hasselquist,  Thos.  A Fargo 

Josh,  Minnie  S.  (Mrs.  E.  O.  Keene)  Sherwood 

Keene,  Edward  O Sherwood 

Sinclair,  Edith  R __. Hannaford 

Thornton,  Edgar  (deceased) 
Thornton,  Edgar  (deceased) 

Walton,  Libbie  C.  (Mrs.  W.  G.  Mooers) .Devils  Lake 

FOURTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  (3),  1898. 

Fletcher,  Gilberr  O Sharon 

Lucken,  Elmma  (Mrs.  Hendrickson)   Enderby,  Brit.  Col. 

Walbom,  Anna  A Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

FIFTH  GRADUATING  CLASS   (13),  1899. 

Anderson,  Sophia   (Mrs.  Graham)   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blackorby,   Chas.   E _ Hanshoro 

Bolstad,  Andrew  L Cunningham,  Wash. 

Carhiart,  Edith  Beebe  Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Colvin,  Robert  Starkweather 

Hililer,    Geo.    H „ White    Earth 

Halland,  Hannah  Alic e Fargo 
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Johnson,  Kittie  May  Groton,  SO.  Dak. 

Long,  Adeline  S.  (Mrs.  Curry)   Finley 

Moskau,    Gilbert    Mayville 

Porter,  W.  H Olga 

Rosholt,    Ruth    „ Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Sletto,    Anna    Cando 

SIXTH  GRADUATING  CLASS   (20),  1900. 

Burdick,  Usher  L Munich 

Berrington,  Blanche  Frances  Portland 

Casidy,  James   H _ Leeds 

Cooper,  Margaret   (Mrs.  Carlile) „_ Bantry 

Cruden,  Nellie   (Mrs.  Reed)   Dickinson 

Deitz,  Helen  M.  (Mrs  W.  F.  Frasier)  Hood  River,  Ore. 

Hibbard,   Mabei    E „ 

Keene,  Rena  E.   (Mrs.  McLaughlin)   , Hope 

McCarten,  Margaret Fargo 

McCarten,   Tene   _ Cogswell 

McCarten,  Cinda  „ Cando 

Morrish,  Ada  Maude  Lidgerwood 

Miller,  Albert  G Sherbrooke 

Nesfcos,  R.  A „ „ Minot 

Robertson,  Emma  (Mrs.  U.  L.  Burdick)  Munich 

Sinclair,  Sadie  J.   (Mrs.  A.  Anderson)  Cooperstown 

Skrivseth,  Bendick  O Lakota 

Watkins,  Augusta  A.  (Mrs.  Tyler)  Denver,  Colo. 

Wilkins,  Coral  'Mrs.  Edwards)  '.....Fargo 

Wold,  Inga   (Mrs.  Poulson)   _„ Valley  City 

SEVENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  (15),  1901. 

Adams,  Eva  M.  (Mrs.  iSwartwood)  Grandin 

Anderson,  Annie  Frances  ~ McHenry 

Dol ve,  Nels  O Vel va 

Eriekson,  Math: as  B Fargo 

Halldorson,  Halldor Portal 

Hendrickson,  Lillie _. Pembina 

Hiller,  Will  A.  (deceased) 

Jones,  Charlotte  ~ St.  Thomas 

Kaldor,  Ole  O River  View,  Sask.,  Canada 

King,  Sylvia  L _ Fargo 

Lynn,  Blanche  (Mrs.  Whittemore)   White  Earth 

Morrill,  Jesse  ~ Palmer,  Mich. 

McCarten,  Emniett  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vinje,    Elvin    - Evanston,    111. 

Willis,  Bessie  (Mrs.  Ackerman)  Manila,  Wash. 

EIGHTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  (22),  1902. 

Aspinwall,  Mabel __ Wahpeton 

Burd,  Daisie  (Mrs.  Parsons)  _ Bismarck 

Carhart,  Margaret  (Mrs,  Gene  Larin)   Mayville 

Clunis,  Viola  Devils  Lake 

Crothers,  A.  R.  E Grand  Forks 

Deitz,    Effie    Kempton 

DeNoyer,  John  Graham's   Island 

Eriekson,  Edward  Hamilton 

Ferguson,  Lela  E.  (Mrs.  Anderson)  Fargo 

Fingerson,  Emily Park  River 
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Hocking,  William  Devils  Lake 

Koppang,  Olga  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson) Portland 

Kuhn,  Elizabeth Park  River 

Morrish,    Carrie    Minot 

Parsons,  W.  Earl  ~ Bismarck 

Peterson,  Eli  E Leeds 

Poulsson,   Eleanor   Mayville 

Roberts,    Ruth    Fargo 

Shear,  Maude  B Fargo 

Sando,  Anna  Beresford,  S.  D. 

Skarperud,  Andrine  L.    (Mrs.   B.   Grinley) Portland 

Voge,   Ole   0 ~ Hoople 

NINTH  GRADUATING  CLASS    (21),  1903. 

Anderson,   Josephyne  Neche 

Anderson,  Rena  Thompson 

Champine,  Inez  E.  (Mrs.  Anderson)  Fargo 

Chantland,  Ellen  J.  (Mrs.  Chas.  Eastgate)  Larimore 

Dawson,   Jessie  Seattle,   Wash. 

Forre,    Anne    E Oberon 

Jobe,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Porter)   (deceased) 

Koerner,  Lottie  F.  (Mrs.  Lincoln  Sennet)  Cando 

Lerom,   Bertha  Buxton 

Lerom,  Hattie Buxton 

Lerom,  Marie  Buxton 

Lynner,    Hilda    Hatton 

Mitchell,  Jessie   (Mrs.  Marsden)    Grand  Forks 

Palmer,  Bertha  R Larimore 

Raaen,   Aagot   Hatton 

Sando,  Olga  M.   (Mrs.  Hjelmevick) Osseo,  Wis. 

Shortridge,   Lila,   V Park    River 

Sorenson,    Mamie    Hansboro 

Thomson,    Tilda    Thompson 

Vannier,  E.  Laurena  Devils  Lake 

Wilbur,    Ruth    A „ Cartwright 

TENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS   (26),  1904. 

Abel,  Melvina  G Medford 

Burbidge,   Anna   J Grano 

Chase,  Mary  B Reynolds 

Charlton,  Ethel   G Skyberg,  Minn. 

Cliffgard,  Theo  J _ Grafton 

Crafer,  Thomas,  L.  L.  B Madison,  Wis. 

Denning,  Lillie  M _ Lidgerwood 

Erickson,  Oscar  University 

Fiske,  Etta  G Amenta 

Fraser,  Anna  M „. 

Hazzard,  Olive  E.   (Mrs.  Hood) Battleford,  Canada 

Haywood,  Margaret   (Mrs.  Van  Heet)   Larimore 

He-gland,  Clara Cavalier 

Hill,  Minnie  An  eta 

Keeping,  Kimball Murry  Harbor,  So.  Waslh, 

Lucken,  Lillie  M Devils  Lake 

McElf resh,    Elinor    R Minot 

McLean ,  Anna Devils  Lake 

MacLeod,    John    

McMordie,  Margaret  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Inglehart)  Mayville 

Morrish,  Minnie  Violet  Hope 
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Nelson,  Anna  S _ Dickinson 

Scott,   Georgie,  A.   B Red  Lands,   Gal. 

Shortley,  Ethel  A.    (Mrs.  A.   D.  Prazier)    Schafer 

Smith,  Robert  E Hankinson 

Wold,  Jennie  Lidgerwood 

ELEVENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS   (33),  1905. 

Anderson,  Alma  B _ North  wood 

Anderson,  Hilda  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Springen)  Northwood 

Anderson,    Lorena    C Petersburg 

Barnfather,  Cora   Williston 

Carter,  Nine  B Hankinson 

Cowden,  Marie  V.    (Mrs.  C.  J.   Sweasy)    Mayville 

Faman,  Effie  P Hunter 

Erickson,  Clara   (Mrs,   O.  Morstad)    Mayville 

Helgeson,  Mathilda   (Mrs.  Gunder  iSpringen)   Mayville 

Hepburn,    Margaret Kelso 

Hunsley,  Edythe   A Williston 

Kirkeberg,  Ingrid  C.    (Mrs.   Paul  Crum) Esmond 

Kramer,  Ethel  O.   (Mrs.  E.  B.  Mertz)  Stanley 

Levin,  Aaron  Grand  Forks 

Lucken,   Etha   L Seattle,   Wash. 

MacLean,  Etta  A Drayton 

Miller,  Edith  B North  Warren,  Pa. 

Murphy,  R.  B Tower  City 

Olson,  Clara  J Hillsboro 

Olson,   Cora  A    Hankinson 

Palmer  Je  anne Hankinson 

Plummer,  Ida  M Minot 

Plummer,  Maud  (Mrs.  Hatcher)  Grand  Forks 

Ronning,  Hulda  M Souris 

Thacker,  Nellie  G Grand  Forks 

Thompson,  Cha riotte  Leeds 

Trageton,  O.  O.  Grand  Forks 

Tvenge,  William  P University 

Vannier,  Lucy  B Devils  Lake 

Waiste,  Lucy  B Larimore 

Wallace,  Irene Hankinson 

Weltzin,  Marie   A Mayville 

Wilkins,  Stella  F Lidgerwood 

TWELFTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  (54),  1906. 

Arab,  Julia  Portland 

Ames,    Cora    ... Casselton 

Ball,  Violet Neche 

Baldwin,  Lulu St.  Thomas 

Burdick,  Maude  Oberon 

Burley,    Beatrice    Williston 

Carhart,  Ruth  M Minot 

Carlson,  Anna Lynchburg 

Childs,  Ruth  E No.  Yakima,  Wash. 

Craig,   Carrie ~ 

Curran,  Francis  J Grand  Forks 

Dahl,   Nora Hillshoro 

Dean,    Cora Grand   Forks 

Dudley,    Belle    _ „Milton 

Duell,  Pearl Park  River 
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Gehrke,  Minnie  — Grand  Forks 

Gilroy,  Frances  (Mrs.  O.  D.  Cannon)  Aneta 

Haberlin,  Wm.  J Courtney 

Hagen,  Mrs.  Belle Cortlandt,   S.   D. 

Holbrooke,  Bessie  Fajardo,  Porto  Rico 

Hocking,    Thos Abraska 

Iverson,  P.   J .. ._ Decorah,   la. 

Johnson,  Helga  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Ketchum,  Emma Casselton 

Kenny,  J.  J Aneta 

Lund,    Pauline    _. 

Longfellow,  Edith  V 

McBride,  Jean — Micnigau 

McVey,    Jesse      (Mrs.    Edward    Erickson)    _ Hamilton 

Mjelhus,    Nettie    Mayville 

Mitchell,  Marcla  Cavalier 

Morsen,  Alma  .. Page 

Nelson,    Christine    Hatton 

Nelson,  Theresa  ~ Hillsboro 

Newton,  Geo Finley 

Norton,  Mary  E Devils  Lake 

Noben,  Lillian  Devils   Lake 

Oftedal,  Axel  „ University 

Oftedal,   Tryvge  _ University 

Olson,    Inga   „ Michigan 

Osimon,  A.  H _ 

Picard,  Thea _ Fajardo,  Porto  Rico 

Rapp,  Mabel Clifford 

Rachac,  Mary Fajardo,  Porto  Rico 

Rinde,   Rosabella -..Park      River 

Schuler,  Mabel  „. Wahpeton 

Seeley,  Bessie  _ Hillsboro 

Shaw,  Leta Larimore 

Skarperud,    Mery    Mayville 

Sullings,  Maude Lidigerwood 

Taylor,  Esther  Louise  Grand  Forks 

Thexton,  Mabel  „_ St.  Thomas 

Wambheim,  Guri  ._ Hatton 

Wernett,  Anna ~ Leeds 

THIRTEENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  (47),  1907. 

Anderson,  Minnie  ~ Oberon 

Anderson,  Cora  Knox 

Bell,  Jeanette  ~~ Grandin 

Caple,    Grace Mayville 

Carhart,  Agnes     „ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cornell,  H.  T 

Davidson,  Ida  Westwope 

DeLong,   Leslie  Fairmount 

Fladeland,  May  Portland 

Fait,  "Walter  Taylor 

Glerum,  Anna  Tower  City 

Gilbertson,    Laura Lidgerwood 

Greenwood,    Nora    Linton 

Grinde,  Anna  (Mrs.  A.  N.  Skogerboe) Greenbush,  Minn. 

Hankins,   Samuel   T Oberon 

Hanson,    Henry    Linton 
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Hocking,  Harry  Chicago,  111. 

Jones   Elsa   Hankinson 

Jones,  Mattie St.  Johns 

Johnson,  Catherine Aneta 

Kennedy,    Gertrude   Maza 

Kelly,  Mary  ™ Lidgerwood 

Kruse,  Anna  Oberon 

McCulloch,  Jeanette  Florence  Linton 

Mathews,    Jeanette   „ 

Morrish,    Lottie    Page 

Mitchell,  Inez Hunter 

Nelson,  Lulu Larlmore 

Nelson,  Selma  — Drayton 

Nash,   Mildred   E Portland 

Olson,   Hilda   „ Dickinson 

Olson,  Julia  _ 

Olson,   Ragnhild   Hatton 

Olson,  A  lida Osnabrock 

Olson,  Solvig Aneta 

Peterson,  Nora  New  Salem 

Quanbeck,  Carl  „ Fargo 

Reep,  Lewis  Hatton 

Ringen,   Selma  Unde  r wood 

Robinson,   Wm „ Mayville 

Scallard,  Mae  Sharon 

Sondreal,  Helen  Hatton 

Torrance,  Sadie  Churchs  Ferry 

Turner,    Erne    Webster 

Vinje,  Arne New   Salem 

Walster,  Vieva Dickinson 

Young,  Minnie  Webster 

FOURTEENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  (50),  1908. 

Adams,  Susie Buxton 

Ames,  Lillian  Regina  Fargo 

Anderson,  Josie Sherbrooke 

Anderson,  Ruth  Evelyn  _ York 

Asial,  Minnie Kindred 

Bjelde,  Josie New  Rockford 

Borderud,    Ida Kindred 

Brandenburg,  Cora Mapes 

Bratlee,  Grace  Elvina Donnybrook 

Bruyere,  Florence Inkster 

Calley,   Maria   Casselton 

Dada,   Maude   Harriet   Crystal 

Drager,  Etta Lakota 

Eastgate,  Emma Hansboro 

Engelhorne,  Aueline Churchs  Ferry 

Funderhide,  Florence  - Cando 

Funderhide,    Grace Considine 

Gummer,    Frank    Arthur    Perth 

Hankins,  Fred  H Linton 

Herbrandson,    Clara    Blabon 

Hime  s,  Myrtle  Bl  anche  .; Penn 

Holland,  Amanda  * Turtle  Lake 

Jones,  Grace  M Cando 

Kelly,  Kathleen Galesburg 
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Kochendorfer,    Rose   R Cavalier 

Laura,  Effa  A Mayville 

Lura,  Emma  R Mayville 

Martin,    Bertha    S Edinburg 

Molden,  Anna  C Bisbee 

Moylan,  Mary   Gertrude  Edgland 

Muller,  A.  G Portland 

Nelson,  Elmer  __ Hatton 

Nestoss,  Anna Cando 

Robinson,  Eva  & Conway 

Robinson,  Oliver  J „ Mayville 

Rose,  Phebe  Hansboro 

Scherlie,  Viggo — Grand  Forks 

Sjoberg,    Hilda    , Devils    Lake 

Skundberg,  Johanne  _ Portland 

Smith,  Mrs.  Pearl  E Arthur 

Stewart,  J.  B.  Gordon  _ Mayville 

Voracheck,  R.   Mary  Inkster 

Vosburg,  Bernace  Arthur 

Vosburg,  Mildred  Laura ™ Arthur 

Walker,  Tessa  Maude  _ Hoople 

Wambheim,  Lars   „ Knox 

Weltzin,  Alpha  S Hatton 

Winger,  Lettie  A — Bisbee 

Wittkopf,  Rosa  A Souris 

Wolfe,  Jennibelle  Starkweather 


(§f&ttrB  nf  tlf*  Alumni  AaBnrtattntt 

ADA  MAUDE  MORRISH  President 

A.   G.   MILLER  „ Vice-President 

Mrs.  W.  E.  IngJelhart  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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